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— Plan 
On Repair Parts 
Is New Policy 


Manufacturers Request 


Old Part Be Sent 
To the Factory 


DETROIT—To aid in the nation’s 
drive to salvage all available metal 
and to keep in line with the copper 
conservation orders, a number of 
manufacturers of refrigeration parts 
are putting into effect a policy of 
shipping parts, especially those made 
wholly or partially of copper, on a 
basis of an old part exchanged for 
each new one shipped. 

One manufacturer has announced 
his policy on this matter as follows: 

“By this time it must be known to 
everyone that the nation is very short 
of copper. Even the Army and Navy 
are substituting other materials for 
copper wherever possible. We civil- 
ians can do no less than save every 
ounce of copper we can and avoid its 
use wherever possible. Moreover, 
WPB orders M-9-a and M-9-c dras- 
tically restrict the sale and use of 
copper. 

“In order to follow not only the 

letter, but also the spirit and intent 
of these orders we find it necessary 
to make some change in our policy 
in regard to supplying parts made 
wholly or partially of copper, such 
as bellows seals, bearings, bearing 
plates, condensers, bronze shut-off 
alves, and miscellaneous’ small 
switch parts, etc. 
“Effective at once these parts will 
go on an exchange basis, rather than 
on outright sale. Thus, if you wish 
o obtain a bellows seal we must 
equire that the old one be returned 
oO us. 

“This may be handled in either of 
he two following ways: 

“1. When sending us your order 


“a for parts containing copper, send us 


he old part. We will then either 


| repair or replace it at the usual 
maprices. 


No allowances can be made 
for scrap value as our cost of dis- 
assembling the parts usually exceeds 
any scrap value. 

“2. Enter your order in the usual 
We will send you the part 


(Concluded on Page 16, Column 1) 


Rationing of Power, 
hen Necessary, To 


BHit Cooling Systems 


NEW YORK CITY —The nation 
faces rationing of electricity for “‘non- 
essential” purposes next year with 
air conditioning and sign lighting 


mpower apparently in line to be the 


first to feel the curtailment axe in 
the War Production Board’s proposed 


| Plan to assure an ample supply of 


electric power for war _ industries, 
J. A. Krug, chief of the WPB power 
branch, revealed at the recent annual 
power conference of the Edison 
Electric Institute held here. 

Mr. Krug, formerly chief power 
planning engineer of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, told the nation’s 
leading utility executives that be- 
Cause the war production needs of the 
mation came first, non-essential users 
f electricity would find themselves 
‘urtailed under an over-all order on 
Vhich the WPB is now working. 

Should certain highly industrialized 
Freas feel a power pinch as war pro- 
uction accelerates, it is probable, 
nder the proposed WPB order, that 
Bir conditioning power loads will be 
‘onsidered non-essential and its use 
‘urtailed. 


The country will be divided into 
(‘Concluded on Page 16, Column 2) 


J K. 5 adie Is Appointed Director of 
Refrigeration ‘Program for Victory’ 


Director 


J. K. KNIGHTON 


New Order Limits 
Types of Steel for 
Use in Hand Tools 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The type 
of steel which may be used in pro- 
ducing hand service tools and the 


‘orders which producers of such tools 


may fill are now limited by General 
Preference Order E-6 issued Friday. 
Such tools as_ chisels, hammers, 
snips, pliers, punches, screw drivers, 
and wrenches may not be manufac- 
tured out of any alloy steel except 
those series specifically designated in 
an exhibit attached to the order. 

Under the terms of Order E-6, no 
producer of hand service tools may 
fill any purchase orders except those 
rated A-10 or higher. This restric- 
tion applies only to sales by the pro- 
ducer, as distributors and retailers 
may continue to sell as before on 
unrated orders after they have filled 
all orders with ratings. 

However, the new order provided 
that producers who have already 
received alloy steel of a series not 
listed prior to the issuance of the 
order are permitted to use it up. 


Carrier To Include Its 
Field Men In a New 
War Work Program 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Cloud Wamp- 
ler, executive vice president of 
Carrier Corp., has announced the 
formation of a Carrier War Products 
Committee to coordinate all sales, 
engineering, and manufactyring fa- 
cilities and to help further the com- 
pany’s activities now devoted 98.5% 
to war production. 

As part of the plan, the company 
conducted a week’s training course 
for 40 engineers and construction 
superintendents called in from 
branch offices throughout the coun- 
try. This training is intended to give 
field men an intimate knowledge of 
the local plant facilities. 


Under the new plan, key men in 
the field will be enabled to give 
closer cooperation to Army, Navy, 
and war industries and to obtain 
complete utilization of Carrier facili- 
ties for the manufacture of war 
equipment other than air condition- 
ing, refrigeration, and heating. 

First of the training sessions 
opened under the chairmanship of 
E. T. Murphy, marketing vice presi- 
dent. Other speakers included Mr. 
Wampler, Donald French, vice presi- 


(Concludee on Page 16, Column 3) 


NEW YORK CITY — John K. 
Knighton of Evansville, Ind., has 
been named National Director of the 
Program for Victory of the Refrig- 
eration Industry, it was announced 
last week-end by William Hains- 
worth, chairman of the Steering 
Committee. ~ 

“The major obligation of our in- 
dustry is the conservation of vital 
materials needed for war by saving, 
simplification, and substitution in all 
phases of our work,” Mr. Knighton 
declared upon accepting the appoint- 
ment. 

“Also we have an obligation to in- 
struct our customers in the use of 
our products to conserve electricity, 
especially in major war production 
areas. A united industry’ can help 
to hasten our winning of the war. 
This is a job for every individual in 
the industry.” 

Mr. Knighton is a former chief 
special investigator for the depart- 
ment of industrial relations, State 
of Ohio; associate federal director of 
the United States Employment Serv- 
ice; regional manager for Frigidaire; 
manager of the air conditioning 
department, Nash-Kelvinator; and 
manager of the air conditioning 
division, Servel, Inc. He served in 
the Navy during the first World War. 

His address will be: Victory 
Program, 119 North Morton S&t., 
Evansville, Ind. 

Mr. Hainsworth also made the first 
public announcement of the members 
of the Victory Program Steering 
Committee, who are, in addition to 
himself as chairman: 

H. T. McDermott (vice chairman), 
secretary of the Refrigeration Service 
Engineers Society; William B. Hen- 
derson, secretary of the Air Condi- 
tioning & Refrigerating Machinery 
Association; John Wyllie, president 
of the Refrigeration Equipment 
Manufacturers Association; Fred 
Hovey, secretary of the National 
Refrigeration Supply Jobbers Asso- 
ciation; G. D. Allman, Association 
of Refrigerated Warehouses; and 
George Taubeneck, editor and pub- 
lisher of AIR CONDITIONING & 
REFRIGERATION NEWS. 

“Every man in the refrigeration 
industry—no matter what his par- 
ticular job may be—must assume a 
two-fold obligation if he is to prove 
worthy of the coveted title of citizen,” 
Mr. Knighton stated. 

“The first of these obligations is 
similar to that of every other in- 
habitant of the U. S. A. and we 
should be proud of the opportunity to 
serve our country as the occasion 
demands. 

“The second obligation is exclu- 
sively ours—we will do the job—or 
it won’t be done. Our opportunities 
and rights as citizens of the U. S. A. 
have permitted us to build the refrig- 
eration industry—serving every civil- 
ized inhabitant of the world whose 
mode of life and circumstances of 
living demand food preservation by 
refrigeration. 

“And now, the products of our in- 
dustry originally designed for air 
conditioning applications in industry, 
but which found greater opportunity 
for service in creating and maintain- 
ing comfortable atmospheric condi- 
tions for the occupants of any type 
or use of space, are again predomi- 
nately used by Industry—War Indus- 
tries. A use that is vital to the 
production of many of our most 
essential weapons of war. 


“This particular obligation of ours 
—ours because we are the refrigera- 
tion industry—is CONSERVATION. 
A conservation of vital materials 
required for the production of imple- 
ments of war by saving, simplifica- 
tion and substitution of these vital 
materials in all phases of our work— 
Design, production, application, in- 
stallation, service, and maintenance. 

“Your contribution may be large or 
small—but in the aggregate, our 


contribution will help win the war— 
will hasten the day when we can 


(Concluded on Page 16, Column 1) 


Gen. Rommel Praises 


Refrigerated Tanks 


NEW YORK CITY — Marshal 
Erwin Rommel, commander of the 
Axis forces in Libya, was quoted by 
press dispatches as giving credit for 
what success he has attained in 
recent desert fighting to refrigerated 
(air conditioned) tanks. 

An Associated Press dispatch dated 
June 11, based upon information from 
German broadcasts, stated the follow- 
ing: 

“DNB (German news agency) 
quoted well-informed circles as say- 
ing that Marshal Erwin Rommel’s 
operations in Libya owe much of their 
‘extraordinary success’ to refriger- 
ated tanks. 

“(Temperatures inside ordinary 
tanks in Libya have been reported as 
high as 120° F.) 

“This new construction, using a 
type of gas refrigerator known all 
over the world and being coupled 
between the motor and the refriger- 
ator,” DNB said, ‘‘creates a cool in- 
terior for the tank even at the 
hottest outside temperature.’ ”’ 


OPA Plans Further 
Education on Proper 
Posting of Prices 


NEW YORK CITY—tThe Office of 
Price Administration is planning a 
stepped-up educational campaign 
among local retailers on the regula- 
tions governing the posting of prices 
as a result of the recent survey in 
Philadelphia by a flying squadron of 
OPA investigators, which showed 
only 11.1% proper compliance, Syl- 
van L. Joseph, regional OPA admin- 
istrator, revealed. 

“It is obvious that retailers have 
not received adequate instruction,” 
Mr. Joseph maintained. “In the great 
majority of instances, storekeepers 
who were not fully acquainted with 
the regulation were convinced after 
talking to investigators that the ceil- 
ing price system is of real value to 
them in store promotion.” 

Small neighborhood shops and 
small specialty stores appear to be 
less well informed as to the posting 
of requirements than the large store 
organizations, the Philadelphia sur- 
vey indicated. 

Of the 5,137 Philadelphia stores 
checked by OPA operatives, only 568 
stores showed proper compliance. In 
1,717 stores prices had been posted, 
but by methods which did not meet 
the regulation requirements. There 


(Concluded on Page 16, Column 1) 


Deadline Set Back on 


Household Refrigerator 
Sales Records For WPB 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Because of 
a delay in the delivery of printed 
forms, Supplementary General Limi- 
tation Order L-5-d has been amended 
to postpone until July 3, 1942 the date 
on which reports must be submitted 
showing shipments of domestic 
mechanical refrigerators made _ be- 
tween Feb. 14 and June 15 and stocks 
as of June 15. This is an extension 
from June 25, 1942. 

Text of the amendment is as 
follows: 

“Section 989.5 (Supplementary 
Limitation Order L-5-d) is hereby 
amended in the following particulars: 

“Subparagraph (g) (1) is hereby 
amended by substituting ‘on or before 
July 3, 1942’ for ‘on or before the 
tenth day after the effective date of 
this Order.’ 

“Subparagraph (g) (2) (i) is 
hereby amended by substituting ‘on 
or before July 3, 1942’ for ‘within 10 
days of the effective date of this 
Order.’ ”’ 


Confused Parts 
SituationAwaits 


Changes in L-38 


Movement of Essential 
Repair Parts Hindered 
As Interpretations Vary 


BULLETIN! 


WASHINGTON, D. C. (June 
19)—The amendment to Order 
L-38 which is expected to clear 
up the matter of the availability 
of repair parts for commercial 
refrigeration units, and other 
points in the order that have 
been open to interpretation, was 
scheduled to be released today 
(Friday). However, the official 
release had not been made by 
noon, and it was indicated that 
the release might be held up for 
a few more days. 


DETROIT (June 19) — As this 
issue of AIR CONDITIONING & REFRIG- 
ERATION NEWS goes to press the 
promised amendment to Limitation 
Order L-38 covering air conditioning 
and commercial refrigeration equip- 
ment which would clear up _ the 
question of how parts can _ be 
obtained, had not been issued. 


The situation is this. Order L-38, 
if strictly interpreted, would freeze 
commercial refrigeration parts. Fur- 
ther, Preference Rating Order P-126, 
setting up a method by which an 
application can be made for a priority 
rating on parts, is hardly in operation 
as yet. So the apparent recourse 
for those needing parts for emer- 
gency service was the old P-100 
order, the general repair and mainte- 
nance preference rating order. 


DOES L-38 GOVERN? 


Some local WPB officials, however, 
said that this could not be done 
because L-38 had superseded P-100. 
When the question was put to the 
Air Conditioning & Commercial 
Refrigeration Branch of WPB the 
answer was given that “the intent of 
L-38 is not to cover repair parts as 
such. Amendment which will issue 
shortly will clarify this.” 


A bulletin just issued by the 
National Refrigeration Supply Job- 
bers Association on the subject re- 
lates that Peter H. Askew, Refrig- 
eration Supplies Distributors, Los 
Angeles, had been advised by the 
local WPB office that it would be 
necessary for servicemen to wait for 
P-126 to become operative, and that 
the alternative at the present time 
was for the consumer (user) to wire 
Washington on the Emergency 
Repair and Maintenance Application 
PD-333. Apparently this form can 
be obtained at WPB offices. 


PD-333 FORM 


The definition of “emergency” is 
given in the form as follows: 


““Emergency’ means an _ actual 
breakdown or a situation where it is 
evident that a breakdown or suspen- 
sion of operations is imminent be- 
cause of damage, wear and tear, 
destruction, or failure of parts or 
the like, and the required parts or 
supplies are needed to repair ma- 
chinery or equipment in order to 
avert such suspension or breakdown. 
Expected replacement of parts be- 
cause of normal wear and tear, for 
which normal inventory can _ be 
maintained, is not included.” 

In making the request for emer- 
gency assistance, information has to 
be supplied as to the description and 
quantity of material requested; rela- 
tionship to the War program, public 
safety, or health; reason for filing 
application on Form PD-333; and, a 
concise statement of the “emergency” 
situation. 
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Distributor Gets 950 Household Service Calls Out of Mailing to 7,500 Prospects 


Annual Refrigerator Checkup Plan Plus 
Offer of Beverage Container Brings 
Flood of Service Business 


PITTSBURGH—When 950 returns 
from 7,500 direct-mailing pieces 
poured in to the Danforth Co. here 
recently requesting the store’s special 
offer to service customers on its 
annual Westinghouse refrigerator 
check-up, the company had to call a 
halt to sending out more letters until 
the first flow of servicing was taken 
care of, reports I. W. Danforth, 
president. 

Consisting of a letter explaining 
the check-up offer, a folder illus- 
trating the Hall China beverage con- 
tainer included in the offer, and a 
return postcard, the mailing was sent 
to users whose refrigerators had 
passed the one-year free warranty 
mark. 


SPECIAL PRICED AT $3.75 


The price of the check-up was 
regularly $3, while the retail value 
of the beverage container was $2. 
The special combination price was 
placed at $3.75. In addition, a spe- 
cial price of $2 was offered on the 
installation of a new rubber door 
gasket, provided the work was done 
at the same time. 


The letter stated that the check-up 
would include: 

1. Inspect and check the entire 
refrigerator. 

2. Thoroughly clean the condensing 
coils. 

3. Test and clean the control and 
thermostat. 

4. Inspect and clean fan and motor. 

5. Inspect and clean the starting 
and running mechanism. 


60% NEEDED MORE WORK 


Working on a first come, first 
serviced basis, Norman Williams, 
service manager, was able to work 
the special check-ups efficiently in 
with the regular service calls. In 
addition to the success of the large 
returns, it was discovered that 60% 
of the special check-up customers re- 
quired further service. 

Mr. Danforth attributes the wide 
response to the fact that the letter 
emphasized the importance of taking 
care of present refrigerators. It also 
pointed out that regular check-ups 
result in better and more economical 
performance of the refrigerator. 


The Danforth Co. service set-up 


ie 


was carefully planned and organized, 
Mr. Williams explained. In passing 
on some of the points involved, he 
included: 

1. In establishing service rates, a 
thorough cost analysis was made, in- 
volving the time required for various 
jobs, tools, automobile expense, and 
all other overheads. When the manu- 
facturer’s warranty allowance was 
discontinued and it became evident 
that rates would have to be raised, 
the knowledge of the costs made it 
possible to do this on an accurate 
basis. 

2. Stock is rigidly controlled. Each 
serviceman’s truck is equipped with 
two of each part commonly used. As 
he uses these parts, he replaces them 
by presenting a copy of the invoices 
on which they were charged. Periodic 
checks are made of truck stocks. 
Any shortages are charged to the 
servicemen. The complete stocks are 
closely controlled by a Kardex sys- 
tem. Quantities carried in stock 
have been determined by careful 
study of the requirements over a 
period of time. This not only avoids 
over-stocking, but eliminates delays 
through shortages and cuts down the 
routine involved when large numbers 
of orders must be placed for indi- 
vidual parts. 

3. “One-form” operation greatly 
simplifies the routine. This form, 
used in quadruplicate, serves as a 
customer invoice, stockroom, account- 
ing department, and service depart- 
ment records. 

4. Car operating expense and time 
losses are kept to a minimum by 


You've got to keep them on the job! 


This war is placing a lot of additional 
responsibilities on the maintenance 
man’s shoulders. It isn’t easy to get 
replacements if refrigeration equip- 
ment goes haywire. That’s why it is 
good going to head off trouble by dry- 
ing refrigerants DRY, by cleaning 
and freeing them from acid. 

Alorco Activated* Alumina helps 
you assure smooth, uninterrupted 
operation of refrigeration equipment. 
It does an effective drying job, re- 
moving every trace of moisture to 
dew points of —110° F. It also re- 
moves sludge and acid. Cartridges or 
dehydrators charged with this effi- 
cient drying agent, inserted in the 
refrigerator lines you service, avoid 
trouble with frozen valves, reduce 
wear and prevent corrosion. 

Your supply house can take care of 
your requirements. Be sure to specify 
“‘Alorco Activated Alumina” for max- 
imum drying and purifying efficiency. 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
AMERICA (Sales Agent for ALuMi- 
NUM OrE Company) 1908 Gulf Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


These manufacturers supply cartridges and dehydrators charged with Activated Alumina: 
American Injector Company... Fedders Mfg. Company ... Henry Valve Com- 


pany... Imperial Brass Mfg. Company ... Kerotest Mfg. Company. . . McIntire 


Connector Company . . 


*Registered trade mark 


- Mueller Brass Company . 
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Letter Explains 


Check-Up Plan 
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Date. 


DANFORTH COMPANY: 
I wish to take advantage of your Westinghouse Refrigerator 1942 Service 
Check-up Offer as outlined in your letter. 


It is understood that for the -um of $3.75. you will render the Service Work 
mentioned and deliver to me one Hall China Beverage Container. 


| 1 pe op Pequire a mew Rubber Door Gasket for on additional $2.00 | 


I will pay the stated price to your Service man upon completion of the work 
and delivery of the merchandise. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. 


(Please Print) 


Reproduced above is the letter sen 
refrigerator owners explaining the 


t by Danforth Co. to Westinghouse 
annual check-up plan and beverage 


cooler offer. 


dividing the entire territory into 
zones to which each serviceman is 
assigned. Each man picks up his 
orders in the morning, telephoning in 
once or twice a day to get emergency 
calls. Whenever field calls slow 
down, men are given reconditioning 
jobs in the shop. 

Mr. Williams emphasized the im- 
portance of getting complete infor- 
mation when the customer calls to 
avoid unnecessary calls and to pre- 
pare for unusual service. 

It is made clear to customers that 
service is on a cash basis. Where 
the serviceman has been called un- 
necessarily, the customer is charged 
half the normal flat rate, which has 
recently been raised from $3 to $3.50. 


Virtually all refrigerator service 
jobs can be handled in an hour, Mr. 
Williams believes. Each Danforth 
serviceman is expected to handle a 
minimum of seven calls daily, except 
under unusual conditions. 


New Owner Will Convert 
To 100% Service Work 


SAN FRANCISCO—The Irving 
Radio and Appliance Co. store for- 
merly operated by T. M. Irving at 
2019 Western Ave., has been pur- 
chased by C. M. Mosher, who will 
convert the organization into a 100% 
service business for the war. 


Gross Sales of Philco 
Gain in Ist Quarter 


.PHILADELPHIA—Gross sales of 
Philco Corp. totaled $17,139,891 in 
the first quarter of 1942, as compared 
with $16,476,996 in the corresponding 
period a year ago, it has been an- 


nounced by James T. Buckley, presi- 


dent. 


Net income after provision for esti- 
mated Federal and State income and 
excess profits taxes totaled $286,035 
or 20.84 cents per share of common 
stock in the first quarter of 1942. 
This compares with net income, after 
adjusted taxes, of $269,772 or 19.66 
cents per share in the corresponding 
period a year ago. 


Manhattan Card Tells How 
To Care for Rubber Belts 


PASSAIC, N. J.—To further rub- 
ber conservation the Manhattan Rub- 
ber Mfg. division of Raybestos-Man- 
hattan, Inc. has prepared a wall card 
giving complete instructions for the 
proper installation and care of rub- 
ber transmission belts, V-belts, and 
conveyor belts. 

This card is the third in a series 
issued by Manhattan Rubber in the 
current national campaign to save 


No Joints! No Leaks 


This Rome Jointless Water Cooled 
Condenser is a typical example of 
Rome’s ability to provide trouble 
free condensing equipment. Rome 
Water Cooled Condensers are used 
by many leading compressor manu- 


facturers. 
information. 


ROME-TURNEY 
RADIATOR COMPANY 


222 Canal Street 
ROME, N. Y. 


Write for complete 


© rubber, the first two cards being de- 


voted to “The Proper Care of Fire 
Hose” and “The Proper Care of Rub- 
ber Hose.” 
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Mills Condensing Units 
By Mills Novelty Company 
4100 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, II. 
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Aids Designs For Victory — 


Air Cooling Cuts Man-Hour Loss 


in Drafting Room of Shipyard 


Home of Famed ‘P-T’ Boat Has Roof Installation 


NEW ORLEANS—Production of 
p-T torpedo boats—those swift, 
mosquito-like motorboats which can 
dash in, sink a battleship and be gone 
in a dash at speeds only a few miles 
per hour slower than record-holding 
speedboats—is being considerably 
facilitated at the City Park plant of 
Higgins Industries, here, since the 
Carrier air conditioning division of 
the same firm installed a 60-ton air 
conditoning system to cool the ad- 
ministrative, drafting, training, and 
personnel offices of the huge plant. 

The City Park plant is the first 
step in a huge expansion program 
under which Andrew Jackson Hig- 
gins, veteran shipbuilding contractor 
of New Orleans, will produce not only 
torpedo boats but 200 Liberty Ships 
for transoceanic war shipping, the 
latter being the largest contract ever 
let by the government in the history 
of the country. 

The City Park plant was completed 
in October of last year, and pro- 
duced the torpedo boat of the Eureka 
type which sneaked into Manila Bay 
last January and sank the first of 
a group of Japanese cruisers to at- 
tack Corregidor and Manila. Air 
conditioning has played a large part 
in turning out perfectly-designed tor- 
pedo boats since the first units 
started down the 300-foot assembly 
line in the factory. 


Layout of Building and 
Cooling Requirements 


A three-story building, guarded 
by and operated by the Navy while 
sub-operated by Higgins Industries, 
the City Park plant encloses a former 
factory building. On the top floor is 
the huge drafting department which 
lays out plans for each boat, on the 
second, the general offices and man- 
agement departments, purchasing 
and naval offices, and on the first 
floor a publicity department, person- 
nel office, and a group of classrooms 
for Navy training of boat pilots, navi- 
gators and crews. 

In each of these departments, air 
conditioning was absolutely essen- 
tial because of the 100° summer 
temperatures and 90% humidity con- 
ditions common to New Orleans. 
Without it, according to the manage- 
ment, loss of man hours through ill- 
hess and mistakes in drafting, etc., 
would seriously hamper the rapid 
production of P-T torpedo boats. 
Particularly in the drafting room, on 
the top floor, and exposed to a heavy 
sunload magnified by a metal roof, 
was it necessary to provide cool com- 
fortable conditions for draftsmen 
working on microscopically fine blue- 
prints and specifications. 

The air conditioning system in- 
stalled to insure health and pleasant 
working conditions was designed by 
Weil & Moses, well-known New 
Orleans air conditioning engineers, 
and installed by the Carrier division 
of Higgins Industries, headed by 
George Macheca. Cooling only the 
administrative, training, drafting, 
and personnel offices, it is a 60-ton 
System capable of operating at maxi- 
mum economy through a four-step 
Compressor arrangement. 


Equipment Installed on 
Roof to Save Space 


To save space, the refrigerating 
equipment was installed on the roof 
of a second-story building which was 
enclosed under the main roof when 
the City Park plant was expanded 
to its present size. Located here are 
two 7-8-66 Carrier compressors, and 
two 7-9 evaporative condensers, com- 
Pactly built up in combination with 
duct-type gas fired unit heaters for 
the short winter heating period. 

_A direct-expansion installation, the 
distribution includes one fan station 
Per floor, each containing a single 
bank of coils, a blower, and thermo- 
Static controls in the return ducts. 
Dampered intakes on each blower 
housing connect with fresh-air in- 
takes, permitting admission of fresh 
Outside air up to 65% and the use 


of the system for ventilation only if 
desired, 


Also suspended in the ductwork 
are unit gas heaters, flanged in at 


co 


a 


front and back and insulated tightly, 
ranging from 150,000 to 225,000 B.t.u. 
input, and utilizing the same blowers 
for year around conditioning. Unit 
heaters are likewise thermostatically 
controlled. C.f.m. delivered per floor 
is 7,600 on the first floor; 9,000 on 
the second; and 6,300 on the third 
floor; with provision for manually 
altering the capacity according to 
comfort. 


Return air through three main 
ducts which drop down to the first 
floor, level on the second and rise to 
the third floor, comes off the third 
and second floors only. The heaviest 
cooling load, according to the engi- 


neers, is concentrated on the second 
floor general offices. Distribution of 
cooled air throughout is by means 
of ceiling Venturi-Flo outlets, spaced 
14 feet apart down the soundproofed 
ceilings on each floor. Powers regu- 
lators are set to maintain a tempera- 
ture of 80° F. with 60% relative 
humidity over all floors. 


Rooftop Location 
Saves Much Ductwork 


The convenient rooftop location of 
the compressor plant on the enclosed 
building made it possible to dispense 
with much ductwork, and to operate 
the system as economically as pos- 
sible while considering the large area 
to be cooled. Compressors are regu- 
lated to operate in four steps through 
a 24-hour cooling load, utilizing 15- 
tons cooling capacity per step. At 
average operation the plant will ex- 
pend only around 30-tons capacity, 
adding another 15 tons during hot 
afternoons, and the remaining 15 tons 
at peak load. Except for a short 
period each night, the system will 
run almost continuously, heating, 
cooling, or ventilating the building. 


Need For Clean Air 
In War Work Shown 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J.—Assisting 
in the manufacture of bombsights, 
Army binoculars, tanks, and guns, 
and in the preparation of blood 
plasma are Westinghouse ‘“‘precipi- 
trons,” air cleaners acting in con- 
junction with air handling equipment, 
reports George F. Begoon, manager 
of the company’s Precipitron divi- 
sion. 

In 16 Naval air stations the equip- 
ment is supplying clean air to the 
rooms where bombsights are over- 
hauled and repaired. All dust must 
be kept out of the optical systems of 
bombsights if they are to maintain 
great accuracy. 

The air cleaners are also used in 
eight American defense plants pro- 
ducing Army binoculars, range find- 
ers, and submarine periscopes. Clean 
air in these factories prevents the col- 
lection of dust on precision lenses 
during assembly. 

Fifteen hundred precipitron cells 


will soon be at work in a Naval Ord- 
nance plant where bombsights are 
manufactured. That number of 
cleaning units will supply 900,000 
cubic feet of clean air a minute. In 
an arsenal, they are banishing dust 
from rooms in which delicate optical 
instruments, bombsights and anti- 
aircraft ammunition are manufac- 
tured. 

In another, where parts of Army 
tank bodies are welded together, a 
unit removes welding fumes from the 
factory air to protect the health of 
workers. In a third arsenal the 
cleaners keep dirt off the delicate 
polished surfaces of precision gauges. 


McQuay Purchases 
New Plant Space 


MINNEAPOLIS — McQuay, _Inc., 
manufacturers of air conditioning 
and heating equipment, has _pur- 
chased the 41,000-square-foot factory- 
warehouse occupied by the H. V. 
Johnson Culvert Co. here. The new 
structure is two blocks away from 
the present quarters of the McQuay 
company. 


Owes life to a worm 
..-no longer! 


ILKWORMS HAVE NEVER Suited 
S the American pace. But could we 
better silk? American science set out 
to find the answer. 


The result was nylon—a triumph of 
chemical research. Today, this remark- 
able chemical fibre gives us an urgently 
needed material for parachutes and 
other military needs. And after the 
war, thanks to nylon, American women 
may never have to depend on silk 
again —for there will be more, and bet- 
ter nylon, than we have ever known. 


A partner in this triumph is air con- 
ditioning — for accurate control of tem- 
perature and humidity is essential in 
the production of nylon. Air condition- 
ing is also an essential partner in our 
great “blackout” plants — indeed, in 
virtually all aircraft plants, for engine 
testing—for high precision production 
of parts—to provide clean air where fin- 
ished parts are exposed before assembly. 


Refrigeration also helps make film 
for aerial photography. It makes pos- 
sible as much as 27% more iron from 


blast furnaces. And air conditioning 
aids in the production of copper, by 
making deep mines workable. 


Tomorrow, refrigeration and air con- 
ditioning will bring us still higher 
standards of comfort and health. But 
today, they have one urgent task —to 
help speed industrial production for 
war. “Freon”* safe refrigerants, are 
pledged to assist in that task to their 
maximum ability. Kinetic Chemicals, 


Inc., Tenth & Market Sts., Wil., Del. 


Save vitally needed “Freon-12,” repair 
parts and power—have your refrigerating 
system inspected regularly by a service man. 


<e 
FREON 
safe sefigerest 


*"Preon’’ is Kinetic’s registered trade 
mark for its fluorine refrigerants. 


te. Here’s the third “Freon” advertise- 
ment of a series of six appearing in 
TIME Magazine. In the July 6th issue 
of TIME it will carry your message and 
ours to 3,000,000 persons—an impor- 
tant, policy-making cross-section of the 


American public. 


The major objective of this advertising 
is to help you by giving the public spe- 
cific, interesting facts about the part 
being played by refrigeration and air 
conditioning in the war effort. 


Also contained in these ads is a plea for 
conservation of power, repair parts and 
refrigerants through proper equipment 
maintenance. Won’t you help make this 
effective by impressing on every user, 
the need for periodic inspection of re- 
frigeration and air conditioning sys- 
tems. Do this, and you will have made 
an important contribution to the war 
effort. Kinetic Chemicals, Inc., makers 
of ‘‘Freon”’ safe refrigerants. aes: 
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Priorities Regulation No. 11 To Govern Flow of Materials 


Plan To Provide For 3 Months’ Supply of 
Metals To Users; Emphasis on “End Use’ 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A pattern 
for flow of materials to the nation’s 
wartime industry was announced re- 
cently in a joint statement by William 
L. Batt, chairman of the Require- 
ments Committee of the War Produc- 
tion Board, and J. S. Knowlson, 
Director of Industry Operations. 

It is the first overall effort to co- 
ordinate control of the distribution 
and use of scarce materials, and is 
embodied in a new Priorities Regula- 
tion No. 11. 

The regulation provides for estab- 
lishing definite quantitative limits to 
the acquisition of metals and other 
scarce materials by any person or 
company using more than $5,000 
worth of metal in a calendar quarter. 
Government arsenals, shipyards, etc., 
are subject to the requirements, as 
well as manufacturers of munitions, 
ships, airplanes, and all other large 
users of metal. 

The joint statement of Mr. Batt 
and Mr. Knowlson follows: 

“The huge materials requirements 
of the growing war production pro- 
gram make it necessary to institute 
much stricter controls over the use 
of metals and other scarce materials. 
The priorities system as it was de- 
veloped last year as a means of giv- 
ing preference to defense orders no 
longer provides adequate control. 

“Creation by the President of a 
Combined Production and Resources 
Board to coordinate the distribution 
of materials and the production pro- 
grams of the United States and its 
Allies gives the War Production 
Board increased responsibility for 
directing every available pound of 
material into the war program and 
absolutely essential civilian uses. 

“The United States has tremendous 
resources in raw materials, and even 
greater resources in productive ma- 
chinery. Production of non-essen- 
tial civilian goods has been virtually 
stopped for the duration of the war, 


and it is now necessary to exercise 
careful control over the distribution 
of materials among military and vital 
civilian demands such as transporta- 
tion, war housing, etc. 

“The general staffs of the United 
Nations will advise the Combined 
Production and Resources Board as 
to strategic requirements of weapons 
and ships. In the same way, the 
Armed Services of the United States 
and the Maritime Commission will 
inform the War Production Board of 
the types of materials and equipment 
most vitally needed, and their order 
of urgency. 


The Allocation Plan 


“The Requirements Committee of 
WPB, on the basis of these state- 
ments of direct war requirements, 
and other information on essential 
civilian needs, will establish the broad 
policies for the distribution of scarce 
materials. The policy decisions of the 
Requirements Committee, on which 
the Army and Navy are represented, 
will determine the part of the total 
available supplies of basic materials 
which can be made available in each 


' calendar quarter to war industries 


and other consuming groups. 

“Within these broad policy limits 
established by the Requirements 
Committee, the Bureau of Priorities 
will determine the maximum quanti- 
ties of scarce materials which may 
be acquired by each individual com- 
pany required to qualify under the 
plan in each three-month period be- 
ginning July 1. In making these 
determinations, the Bureau of Priori- 
ties will be guided by the recommen- 
dations of the Armed Services, and 
of the other divisions of the War 
Production Board. 

“The basic instrument which will 
be used in this quarterly apportion- 
ment of materials to individual com- 
panies is the Production Require- 


- 


ments Plan. It should be emphasized, 
however, that the Production Re- 
quirements Plan under this program 
will no longer be primarily a mech- 
anism for the assignment of prefer- 
ence ratings to each applicant on the 
basis of the rated orders the appli- 
cant has on his books. PRP now 
becomes the chief means by which 
the War Production Board will exe- 
cute general policies. The emphasis 
from now on will be on the end use 
of materials rather than on prefer- 
ence ratings. A classification sys- 
tem, already announced, will be used 
to obtain information on end use to 
assist in controlling the distribution 
of metals during the fourth quarter. 
“For the first time, by this means, 
the War Production Board will have 
centralized control of the distribu- 
tion of materials, and will be able to 
relate the total quantities of mater- 
ials for which preference ratings are 
assigned to the available supply. 


Who Must Participate 


“This ambitious program cannot be 
put into full operation in one step. 
For the third quarter of this year, 
therefore, the primary emphasis will 
be on the distribution and use of 
metals. Only companies which use 
more than $5,000 worth of basic 
metal in a calendar quarter will be 
required to apply under the Produc- 
tion Requirements Plan for the 
quarter beginning July 1. 

“A few special classes of compan- 
ies, such as those engaged in trans- 
portation, construction, mining, and 
public utility services, will be con- 
trolled by existing procedures for 
the present. The branches of the 
War Production Board which handle 
allocations and assignment of pri- 
ority ratings will be guided by the 
broad policy determinations made by 
the Requirements Committee for each 
group of metals users. 

“Every large user of metal will be 
required to obtain a quarterly 
authorization for all his scarce 
material requirements under the Pro- 
duction Requirements Plan. It should 
be understood, however, that a rating 
under PRP does not constitute a 
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@ Silent and vibrationless— 
Dayton V-Belts are especially 
designed togive a powerful grip 
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on short center applications 
without slipping or stretching. 
Built with stronger, cooler-run- 
ning Daytex Cord and other 
patented and exclusive fea- 
tures, Dayton V-Belts perform 
better and last longer. Order 
dependable Dayton V-Belts 
from your jobber today. 

THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG.CO. 

DAYTON, OHIO 


DAYTON RUBBER EXPORT CORP. 
38 Pearl St., New York,N.Y., U.S.A. 


Copyright, 1942, The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 
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guarantee of delivery of materials 
covered by the rating. Actual ship- 
ments of critical materials now 
under allocation control will be 
governed by month-to-month direc- 
tions from the War Production 
Board, as heretofore, on the basis 
of the appropriate forms required 
for each material. 

“For the benefit of companies 
which use less than $5,000 worth of 
basic metal in a quarter, and are 
therefore not now required to apply 
under the Production Requirements 
Plan, a percentage of the total supply 
materials will be set aside, and they 
may obtain their minimum require- 
ments from this reserve by use of 
the regular priorities procedures 
which have been in effect up to now. 


No Other Extensions 


“To prevent leaks in the program, 
all companies which receive certifi- 
cates under the Production Require- 
ments Plan will be prohibited, after 
July 1, from using or extending 
preference ratings assigned in any 
other way, except for construction, 
or items of capital equipment. Com- 
panies which have filed a PRP ap- 
plication may continue to use other 
ratings within specified limits until 
they receive their certificate, but no 
company using more than $5,000 
worth of basic metal in a quarter 
which has not filed a PRP applica- 
tion by July 1 may use any form of 
preference rating for production ma- 
terials after that date. 

“This is the metal control pro- 
gram for the third quarter of 1942. 
It will require the wholehearted co- 
operation of everyone concerned.” 

Priorities Regulation No. 11, issued 
June 10, affects any company, busi- 
ness, person, plant or division of a 
company maintaining a separate in- 
ventory whose past or anticipated 
quarterly receipt or withdrawals from 
inventory of metals in the forms 
covered by an accompanying Metals 
List aggregate $5,000 or more, with 
certain exceptions mostly; United 
States or other Government agencies. 

With these exceptions, all com- 
panies using over $5,000 worth of 
metal quarterly are defined as Class 
I Producers, and are required to file 
a PRP application by June 30. 

An interim procedure is provided, 
allowing companies which have 
properly filed an application but 
have not yet received a rating cer- 
tificate under PRP to continue ap- 
plying preference ratings under any 
appropriate “P” order (even if the 
“P” order was scheduled to expire 
on June 30) or individual preference 
rating certificate, or to extend pref- 
erence ratings on orders which the 
company is engaged in filling. 

However, the company may not use 
any such preference rating or ratings 
to obtain more than 40% of the 
amount of any given material which 
has been indicated in its PRP appli- 
cation as the estimated requirement 
for the quarter, and any material so 
obtained must be deducted from the 
amount authorized on the PRP cer- 
tificate when it is received. 

No Class I Producer who fails to 
file a PRP application by June 30 
may use any preference rating after 
that date except ratings assigned for 
construction or capital equipment. 


No company which has received a 
PRP certificate may apply or extend 
any other preference rating except 
for capital equipment or construc- 
tion, and no such company may ac- 
cept delivery of materials listed in 
Materials List No. 1 of the PRP 
application form, PD-25A, or other 
materials for which he has sought 
priority assistance, in greater quan- 
tities than those authorized on the 
certificate. 


Companies operating under PRP 
which need capital equipment or pri- 
ority assistance for construction or 
expansion may apply in the usual 
way on PD-1A or PD-200 and PD- 
200A application forms. 


July 1 To Bring 
Change In Priorities 
Certification Form 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The use of 
preference ratings will be simplifieq 
and standardized by the terms of an 
amendment to Priorities Regulation 
No. 3, announced June 12. 

Effective July 1, any preference 
rating, no matter how it has been 
assigned, may be applied or extendeq 
by a single form of certification, 
which states merely that the pur- 
chaser certified to the seller and to 
the War Production Board that he 
is entitled to use the preference 
ratings indicated on his purchase 
order, in accordance with the terms 
of Priorities Regulation No. 3. 

Provisions of existing orders which 
require a purchaser to furnish his 
supplier with copies of preference 
rating orders or other special certifi- 
cations are all rescinded, except for 
the special provisions of Priorities 
Regulation No. 9 with respect to the 
application of preference ratings for 
certain types of exports. 

This change does not, however, 
affect any provision of existing pref- 
erence rating orders which limits the 
kinds of material which may be 
obtained by use of the assigned rat- 
ing, or which requires specific infor- 
mation on purchase orders. 


MUST USE SYMBOLS 


In addition to the standard certi- 
fication, orders on which a preference 
rating is applied or extended after 
July 1 must also include the identifi- 
cation symbols required by Priorities 
Regulation No. 10, which established 
the Allocation Classification system. 

The amended Regulation No. 3 
restricts extension of preference rat- 
ings, in most cases, to material which 
will be delivered to, or physically in- 
corporated in a product delivered to 
the person to whom the rating was 
originally assigned, or which will be 
used to replace in inventory materials 
so delivered, subject to _ definite 
limitations. 

A rating may not be extended to 
replace materials in inventory except 
to the extent necessary to restore 
the inventory to a practicable work- 
ing minimum. No rating higher than 
A-1-b may be assigned to orders for 
replacement of materials in inven- 
tory, even though the order for which 
the materials were used may have 
carried a higher rating. 


‘BASKETING’ PROVISION 


A “basketing” provision permits 
the simultaneous extension of ratings 
which have been assigned by different 
preference rating certificates or 
orders on a single purchase order. 
When ratings are basketed: in this 
way, the lowest rating may be ex- 
tended for the whole order, or the 
various items in connection with 
which the ratings are extended may 
be listed separately, with the corre- 
sponding rating applied to each. 

Special provision is made for small 
manufacturers not operating under 
the Production Requirements Plan. 
Such producers may extend ratings 
to deliveries of operating supplies in- 
cluding lubricants, small perishable 
tools,etc., which are required and will 
be consumed in filling the rated order 
which they are extending, but the 
cost of such operating supplies must 
not exceed 10% of the cost of the 
materials to which the rating is 
extended and which such supplies are 
used to process. Not more than 25% 
of the operating supplies obtained in 
this way during any month may be 
metals in the forms described in the 
Metals List of Priorities Regulation 
No. 11. 

Class I Producers as defined in 
Priorities Regulation No. 11—large 
users of metals required to apply 
under the Production Requirements 
Plan—are prohibited from extending 
ratings for any purpose after July 1. 


This sensational offer subject to 
prior sale. Only a_ limited 
quantity left and beverage 
coolers are being discontinued 
for the duration. 


GENERAL 


DRY STORAGE BOTTLED BEVERAGE COOLERS 


6’—$90. NET——-8’—-$120. NET 


Prices F.O.B. Factory-Sight Draft—add 10% 
Tax. 30” wil 


exterior. Rust-proof metal interior—4” insulation. 
Adjustable dividers. Coil and circulating {a2 


CAN ALSO BE 
STORAGE OF FOOD OR MILE 
DON’T 


REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
5th and BAINBRIDGE STS., PHILA., PA- 


10’—$155. NET. 
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Priorities Information 
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Bulletin Outlines Procedure For Filing 
PD.1A Form on Refrigeration Jobs 


Suggestions Given For ‘Reason Why’ In Ordinary Jobs 


GRAND HAVEN, Mich.—A widely 
acclaimed bulletin on the use of the 
PD-1A application form in request- 
ing a priority rating that will permit 
the installation of commercial refrig- 
eration equipment has been issued by 
the Puffer-Hubbard Mfg. Co. here. 

Points to emphasize and correct 


‘use of the “end use” coding chart are 


outlined in the bulletin, part of which 
is published as follows: 


Clearing PD-1A Applications 


L-38 Order requires application 
for installation of new equipment on 
Form PD-1A. Mail your application 
to the War Production Board, Wash- 
ington, Reference L-38. The appli- 
cation should be passed on within one 
week. 

Use the coding chart, showing 
end use of new equipment. (Editor’s 
Note: This coding chart was pub- 
lished in the June 1 Bulletin Issue of 
the NEWS.) This is important. 
PD-1A forms can be secured from 
your local or nearest WPB Office. 


When filing application for bever- 
age cooler installation or other items 
that you have in stock or can secure 
from our stock, state clearly in ap- 
plication that you have this equip- 
ment in stock. 


Tips for Salesmen 


Salesmen should equip themselves 
with very definite suggestions for the 
customer’s benefit when filling out 
the PD-1A. Keep in mind the de- 
grees of essentiality of the new 
equipment. In other words, the mer- 
chant must answer questions in such 
a way as to assure a rating. 


Do not waste your time and efforts 
on non-essential sales. The WPB has 
set up a special branch to handle 
commercial refrigeration applica- 
tions. Work with this Board to the 
best of your ability. Application 
should be properly filed with ‘End 
Use” description clearly stated, so 
that the examiners can quickly ap- 
prove the application. 


A Few Suggestions for 
Application “End Use”’ 


1. My store is located in a defense 
area. I am now serving the needs 
of many more families in the com- 
munity, so must have this food stor- 
age refrigerator to take care of this 
added demand. 


2. Since the tire shortage this store 
has been handling fresh milk, butter, 
cottage cheese, etc. Our present re- 
frigerator is not big enough, so some 
of this food will spoil unless we can 
get quick delivery, etc. 


3. This application covers a refrig- 
erator for storing fresh meats. Pres- 
ent refrigerator is — years old and is 
in such poor condition our meat 
Spoils. We have to replace it with 
One of the same size. We are in a 
defense area. 


4. Our meat cooler is — years old. 
For some months now meat has been 
Spoiling so unless this application is 
given a high rating, and we get 
Prompt delivery, a bad_ situation 
will occur. 


5. Our restaurant is serving con- 
siderably more meals than formerly 
due to factories busy on war work. 
Present refrigerator is too small (or 
too inefficient, etc.), so we must have 
the new equipment at once. 


6. Refrigeration is urgently needed 
for use in the diet kitchen of this 
hospital (or other institution). Pres- 
ent equipment is obsolete and must 
be replaced without delay. 


7. Due to the enforced curtailment 
of food deliveries, we tind it necessary 
0 store our meats, fresh fruits, and 
Vegetables, etc., in much greater 
Quantity and for longer periods than 
formerly. The refrigerated storage 
*quipment covered by the application 
'S urgently needed to replace present 
facilities, or valuable food will spoil 
or go to waste. 

8. Deliveries of fresh vegetables to 
this store have been cut from three 
times a week to once a week. Our 
Present non-refrgerated product cabi- 


net is now useless, for we must keep 
these very perishable foods under 
constant refrigeration. Unless this 
application for a new vegetable stor- 
age refrigerator is approved, we will 
not be able to serve safe food to the 
community. 


“End Use” All-Important 


After all other points have been 
covered in the application, be sure to 
add a final punch: “This refrigerator 
is to be used for storing he 
specifically naming the kind of per- 
ishable food to be handled. An 
example is: A merchant desiring a 
case in which to store bulk or bottled 
milk. An application of this kind will 
get top rating. 

Be sure to specify delivery date on 
each application. 


When filing applications, remember 
that you are applying for commercial 
food storage refrigerators.. Forget 
all about the usual store equipment 
terminology. Take those words out 
of the dictionary for the duration. 
Words like urgent, spoilage, waste, 
defense operations, perishables, etc. 
make good “ammunition.” Do- a 
conscientious job. 


Emergency Orders 


In emergency cases, do not hesitate 
to wire WPB for telegraphic authori- 
zation to fill an order. Example: 
A charitable Catholic organization 
operates a summer camp for under- 
nourished and _ crippled children. 
Camp is due to open June 1, and a 
new refrigerator must be installed by 
that date. Solution (of an actual 
case): 

“J. M. Fernald, Chief 

Air Conditioning & Commercial 
Refrigeration Branch 

War Production Board, 
Reference L-38 

Washington, D. C. 

“________ opening camp for under- 
nourished and crippled children June 
1 and must have delivery our 
Model 380 food storage refrigerator 
by that date. Please telegraph 
authorization. PD-1A mailed today.” 


Check Coding Chart in 
Three Columns 


For example, the application is for 
a store refrigerator. The salesman 
would check item 19 in the first 
column, 33 in the'second, and 1 in 
column 3. Thus the rating official 
can tell at a glance how high a rating 
the order is entiled to. Be sure and 
impress upon the salesman or dealer 
that this chart is not a substitute for 
PD-1A. The latter form must be 
used, and in all instances must be 
fully and accurately filled out by the 
customer; then, attach coding chart 
showing ‘end use.” 


Gain In Quarter Shown 
By Tecumseh Products 


TECUMSEH, Mich. — Tecumseh 
Products Co. here reported a net in- 
come of $111,804 or 75 cents each on 
150,000 shares of stock for the first 
1942 quarter, compared with $67,123 
or 45 cents a share during the March 
quarter last year. 

Net sales for the first three months 
this year totaled $2,609,112 against 
$1,994,794 during the corresponding 
1941 period, company officials stated. 


Dole Promotes Freezing 
Equipment To Restaurants 


CHICAGO—tThe Dole Refrigerat- 
ing Co. here is sending a new mailing 
piece emphasizing fast freezing to a 
selected list of processing plants, 
hotels, clubs, and restaurants, accord- 
ing to Ernest C. Wilbur, advertising 
manager. 

With tin a critical war material, 
the mailing offers fast freezing as the 
solution to the food preservation 
problem. 


Copper Recovery 
Chief Asks More 
Care on Forms 


NEW YORK CITY—The Copper 
Recovery Corp. is having a lot of 
extra work piled on its head by the 
improper filling out of questionnaires 
covering the frozen stocks of idle and 
excessive copper inventories, Isadore 
Glueck, president of the corporation, 
stated last week. 


“Everyone receiving these forms 
must fill them out carefully, report on 
each form his inventory situation, 
and fill out the necessary affidavit 
corroborating these reports,’ he ex- 
plained. 

“Where no inventories are on 
hand or where inventories are not 
idle, excessive, or frozen through the 
Conservation or Limitation Orders, 
lines are provided on the form for 
that statement and affidavits should 
support same.” 


The corporation was formed by the 
WPB in an effort to place fabricated 
frozen stocks of copper and copper 
alloys in the war effort or to convert 
them into products for direct use in 
the war effort, where the metal is 
urgently needed. 


“Every manufacturer and holder 
of copper or copper alloy products 
should go over his inventories care- 
fully and see that any stocks that 
are not required for the war effort 
are submitted on this report, insur- 
ing the proper raw material for the 
war effort,” declared Mr. Glueck. 


“In most cases definite prices are 
attached to th» questionnaire, and a 
great proportion of the forms now 
being received show willingness of 
the holders to cooperate in disposing 
of their stocks.” 


The corporation is now training 
personnel to speed up the tremend- 
ous task of processing and converting 
the huge tonnage expected to the use 
of the war program. 


‘R & H Chemicals’ Now 
‘Electrochemicals Dept.’ 
Of the du Pont Co. 


WILMINGTON, Del. — Electro- 
chemicals Department will be the 
new name of the R. & H. Chemicals 
Department of the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. after June 1, an- 
nounced company officials, who be- 
lieve the new title describes the type 
of products manufactured by this 
department of the company without 
infringing on the activities of the 
nine other units. 


Emphasizing chemicals rather than 
processes, the Electrochemicals De- 
partment covers all chemicals which 
are derived from electrochemical re- 
actions and specializes in chemicals 
used in electroplating, metal clean- 
ing, bleaching, refrigeration, and 
ceramics. 


At its largest plant sodium and 
chlorine are produced electrolytically. 


The department’s original name 
arose from the Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Co., which du Pont acquired 
in 1930. 


Greater Material Use 
Allowed If Substance 
Used Is Less Critical 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Installa- 
tion of equipment calling for more 
material than that being replaced is 
permissible under the Plumbing and 
Heating Repair and Maintenance 
Order (P-84), if the substitution is 
one of less critical material for that 
which is more critical. 


This is made clear by Interpreta- 
tion No. 1, issued today, which also 
declares that the prohibition against 
a substitution “more extensive than 
that which is necessary to replace” 
worn-out or daraaged parts does not 
mean that the identical part or parts 
must be replaced. 


Furthermore, installations calling 
for a different kind of equipment are 
not necessarily more extensive with- 
in the terms of the order, if the new 
parts do not contain a greater weight 
of metal. For instance, coal burning 
equipment is a permissible replace- 
ment for oil burning or gas burning 
equipment. 


In explaining that a material less 
critical may be used for replacement, 
the Interpretation says that “where 
steel equipment is replaced by cast 
iron equipment, the substitution is 
not ‘more extensive’ even though the 
substituted equipment be heavier 
than that replaced. Similarly, a sub- 
stitution of iron and steel equipment 
for copper or copper base alloy is 
not a ‘more extensive’ substitution 
even though the substituted equip- 
ment be heavier than that replaced.” 
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Servel customers. 


“ae 80 STANDARD MODELS 


are truly “the machines 


GUNS AND BUTTER 


(Cooling) 


production of vital war materials. 


‘But of equal importance are Servel’s efforts in the diversion of 


its peacetime products to war applications. 


In hundreds of war factories, Servel commercial condensing units 


oil for machine tools at 100° above. 


For full details, write today to Servel, Inc., Electric 


Refrigeration & Air Conditioning Division, Evansville, Indiana. 


AIR-COOLED AND WATER-COOLED | 
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behind the machines behind the guns.” 


SERVEL’S great factories are doing their full share in the direct 


Scores of “‘specials’”” have been developed to do jobs which no 
ordinary condensing units have ever done before—ranging all the 


way from testing aircraft instruments at 100° below to cooling cutting 


Servel’s Victory Sales Program and the Allied Manufacturers’ 


Catalog have opened new avenues of priority business for many 
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Doctor Outlines Proper Methods 


For Blood Plasma Preservation 


A.S.R.E. Hears Researcher Explain How Time & 
Temperatures Are Critical In Blood Bank Work 


SKYTOP, Pa.—The technical considerations from the refrigeration 
standpoint in the preservation and drying of blood plasma were 
described to refrigeration engineers by a doctor of medicine when 
Dr. Strumia of Bryn Mawr hospital addressed the recent spring 
meeting of the American Society of Refrigerating Engineers on 
“The Role of Low Temperature In the Preservation of Plasma.” 

Dr. Strumia, famed for his research on plasma preservation, 
told the engineers of changed concepts about temperature requirements 
in the various preservation methods, and made practical suggestions 


as to the design of equipment. 


Plasma, explained Dr. Strumia, is ©— 


the liquid portion separated from 
whole blood in which clotting has 
been prevented by the addition of 
sodium citrate. 

Because of its high protein content, 
because it can be readily prepared 
and preserved for indefinite periods of 
time, because it can be easily trans- 
ported and administered in large and 
repeated doses, without the necessity 
for typing or cross matching, and be- 
cause it is free from_ reactions, 
plasma has proved to be an ideal 
means of restoring an adequate blood 
circulation in patients suffering from 
secondary shock and burns, the 
doctor declared. 


Dr. Strumia discussed the role of 
low temperatures in the preservation 
of plasma according to the three 
physical states in which the material 
may be preserved—liquid, frozen, and 
dried. 

The preservation of plasma in the 
liquid state at temperatures from 
35 to 39° F., has been, and un- 
fortunately, is employed by many 
clinical laboratories, he said. Un- 
fortunately because at this tempera- 
ture neither protection against. bac- 
terial growth, nor proper preserva- 
tion of some of the most important 
components of plasma, are obtained. 
In addition at this temperature there 
is a tendency for certain proteins, 
particularly fibrinogen, to flocculate, 
thus rendering necessary filtration of 
the material before administration to 
avoid serious accidents. 


In dealing with any therapeutic 


agent, stated Dr. Strumia, first con- 
sideration must be given to the 
safety of the material. In the plasma 
preserved at 35 to 39° F., this safety 
is endangered by the possibility of 
bacterial growth from a minimal 
chance contamination, with the devel- 
opment of toxic pyrogenic substances, 
and by the progressive flocculation of 
certain proteins. In addition, in 
plasma preserved at this temperature 
range, there is a continuous deterio- 
ration of certain essential elements, 
such as prothrombin and complement. 

Thus, said the doctor, preservation 
of plasma in the liquid state is to be 
discouraged but, if there is no other 
means available, then liquid plasma 
should for short periods of time be 
preserved at room temperature above 
60° F., because, under these condi- 
tions, the stability of proteins is 
much greater and flocculation greatly 
reduced. 


The Wrong Way 


However, preservation of plasma 
in the frozen state preserves not only 
specific antibodies, but nonspecific 
antibodies as well, and prothrombin. 
In addition, preservation of plasma in 
the frozen state effectively prevents 
bacterial growth, as well as_ the 
flocculation of unstable proteins. 

The requirements for proper freez- 
ing of plasma have been generally 
poorly understood, said Dr. Strumia, 
and there has been the tendency to 
take for granted that so long as a 
bottle or bottles of plasma are placed 
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in a storage cabinet at —40° F., 
proper freezing will take place. 
This, however, is not always the case. 

When plasma is super-cooled, pre- 
vious to freezing, at temperatures 
between 20 and 30° F., flocculation or 
at least increase in turbidity may 
occur if the period of super-cooling 
is protracted. It is also important 
to note that, even after the largest 
portion of the plasma has apparently 
frozen, it takes a considerable length 
of time for complete freezing. 

If this period of time is too long, 
the stability of certain proteins may 
be affected so that flocculation occurs 
when the plasma is returned to the 
liquid state. Thus, in specifying 
physical requirements for freezing of 
plasma, the engineer must be con- 
cerned not only with the temperature 
but also with the heat capacity of the 
apparatus. 

Theoretically, to free 300 cc. of 
plasma and cool it to —4° F., it 
requires approximately 134 B.t.u., 
when the original temperature is 
77° F. However, glass is a very poor 
conductor, and this greatly interferes 
with the heat exchange between 
plasma and cooling medium. Con- 
sequently in addition to the absolute 
temperature of the cabinet and the 
capacity of the compressor already 
mentioned, the medium of heat dis- 
persion between the evaporator coils 
and the surface of the bottle is a 
very important factor in determining 
the time of freezing. 

A plasma freezing test was made 
with air temperatures of —6 to 
—8° F., the plasma placed hori- 
zontally in a copper half-shell, in 
contact with the metal walls of the 
freezing cabinet. 

Initiation of freezing, under the 
experimental conditions, required 
from 1 hour and 10 minutes to 1 hour 


and 15 minutes. The period of super-. 


cooling, between 20 and 32° F. should 
not be prolonged. It is essential to 
produce initial freezing as soon as 
possible, since as soon as freezing is 
initiated the temperature will rise to 
about 30° F. and remain there as 
long as the bulk of the plasma is 
frozen. This period under the ex- 
perimental condition requires about 
3% hours. 


Proper Freezing Method 


However, when the temperature of 
plasma begins to drop below 30° F. 
the material is as yet not completely 
frozen. Complete freezing takes place 
when the temperature drops to 21 to 
24°, and this requires an additional 
hour and 15 minutes. The time from 
the beginning of cooling to complete 
freezing should not exceed 6 hours. 

When complete freezing of plasma 
occurs in approximately 6 hours or 
less, optimal preservation of plasma 
is assured, said the doctor. It takes 
another 3% hours to cool the mate- 
rial to —4° F. It is during this 
period of time that bottles made of 
poor quality glass or improperly 
filled will break because of expansion 
of the frozen mass of plasma. It 
should be noted that “instantaneous” 
or “quick” freezing beyond the limits 
just mentioned, does not in any way 
improve the _ practical value of 
plasma. 

It appears desirable to specify for 
cabinets intended for the preservation 
of plasma in the frozen state, not 
only the storage capacity, but also, 
and this is much more important, the 
freezing capacity of these cabinets, 
Dr. Strumia cautioned. 


Only too often the freezing capac- 
ity of cabinets is measured not with 
the cabinet empty, but with the 
cabinet partly or fully loaded with 
bottles of previously frozen plasma. 
Under these conditions, the cabinet 


may be overloaded with bottles of 
liquid plasma, and freezing of the 
liquid plasma is not done entirely by 
the heat neutralizing capacity of the 
compressor but in part by the plasma 
already frozen, acting like an eutectic 
solution. This already frozen plasma 
may warm up to temperatures not 
compatible with good preservation, 
yet remaining apparently frozen. 

An ideal cabinet for the preserva- 
tion of plasma in the frozen state, 
in the doctor’s opinion, should have a 
separate freezing compartment of 
specified capacity as well as a stor- 
age compartment, where a maximum 
temperature of 5° F. or less should 
be maintained. The freezing capacity 
is best expressed by stating the 
quantity of plasma completely frozen 
within a period of 6 hours, when the 
material is distributed in lots of 300 
cc. in glass bottles. 


Storage Cabinet Details 


The ideal temperature of preserva- 
tion is —4° F., because it is readily 
and economically obtained, because 
fluctuations in the temperature are 
less likely to approach the critical 
temperature of 21° F., and finally 
because, in case of a failure of the 
compressor, the material remains 
frozen for a period of time sufficiently 
long to secure the services of a repair 
man. 

It is desirable to have a safety 
device consisting of a bell and red 
light, operating through a relay, 
when the temperature of the storage 
cabinet goes above 14° F. It is also 
desirable, to increase the safety 
period, to maintain the storage cabi- 
net full at all times. If plasma is 
not available, bottles filled with 
frozen water will do. The purpose 
of keeping the cabinet full is, of 
course, to have the maximum heat 
capacity and, therefore, the longest 
safety period in case of accidental 
breakdown. 

In the development of apparatus 
for the drying of plasma, recent 
experimental work has shown that 
the terrifically low temperatures 
which have been used aren’t neces- 
sary, Dr. Strumia declared. 

It became evident that no sufficient 
reason could be given for the neces- 
sity of employing very low tempera- 
tures for water vapor condensation 
in order to obtain a residual moisture 
of less than 1%. The working of the 
new apparatus now being used at 
Bryn Mawr hospital is based on these 
fundamental principles which we 
have demonstrated beyond doubt. 

1. That the temperature of freezing 
of plasma has little or no effect, 
within the experimental limits (—4° 
to — 98° F.) on the quality of the 
final product; 

2. That the temperature at which 
water vapor condensation is carried 
out is not critical within the experi- 
mental limits (—22° to —98° F.) 

The practical reasons for develop- 
ing a new apparatus capable of 
operating at higher temperatures 
than those previously employed, and 
considered essential, appear obvious 
from the simple: consideration that 
the total heat neutralizing capacity 
of any compressor rapidly drops 
with the lowering of the temperature 
at which it operates, Dr. Strumia 
explained. 

The necessity for a very low tem- 
perature did not appear necessary, so 
long as 

(1) at any time during the opera- 
tion the rate of evaporation of the 
frozen plasma was sufficiently rapid 
to maintain the material frozen; 

(2) the rate of water vapor con- 
densation was sufficiently rapid not 
to prolong the operation unduly; 

(3) the temperature of the condens- 


ing surface for a few hours at the eng 
of the operation was sufficiently low 


.to maintain a proper level of water 


vapor tension so that the residua] 
moisture in the dried plasma would 
be less than 1%. 

The latter condition was readily 
obtained, since at the end of the 
operation very little water vapor is 
condensed, and minimal temperatures 
compatible with the type of compres- 
sor are obtained. Thus, with the 
apparatus now in use, temperatures 
of approximately —22° F. are suffi- 
cient to obtain dried plasma with a 
residual moisture of less than 1%, 


Comparison of Processes 


In comparing preservation of 
plasma in the frozen state and by 
drying, asserted Dr. Strumia, the fol- 
lowing considerations are justified: 

The difficulties encountered in the 
storing of citrated blood plasma in 
the liquid state are completely elimi- 
nated by collection of blood, separa- 
tion and pooling of plasma by a rapid 
closed method, followed by immediate 
freezing and preservation in the 
frozen state. 

This method of preservation is 
both simple and economical and pro- 
vides optimal preservation for such 
liable elements as prothrombin, com- 
plement, and fibrinogen. Preserva- 
tion in the frozen state is the method 
of choice, adequate to supply the 
majority of needs of most hospitals. 

Plasma preserved by freezing may 
at any time be dried from the frozen 
state. Dried plasma is of advantage 
in cases requiring concentration, such 
as cerebral edema, and in instances 
necessitating storage, transportation, 
and administration under adverse 
conditions. 


Questions and Answers 


In the discussion and question and 
answer period Dr. Strumia declared 
that blood plasma preservation cabi- 
nets should be rated, in terms of their 
freezing capacity, of the amount of 
plasma that could be frozen in 6 
hours or less; and in storage capacity, 
on the basis of the amount that could 
be held in storage for a_ specified 
period at not higher than 5° F. 

Proper dispersion of the heat in 
the most rapid time possible is the 
secret of correct blood plasma freez- 
ing, he declared. Containers placed 
at an angle of 12° bring the best re- 
sults in both freezing and thawing, 
he commented. 

The time of thawing is critical, 
but is a problem for the hospital 
rather than for engineers. The 
plasma should be thawed in from 12 
to 15 minutes for best results. 

It isn’t necesary to maintain dried 
plasma under refrigeration, but it 
must be kept dry. 

In answer to a _ question, Dr. 
Strumia enumerated these advan- 
tages of frozen over dried plasma: 

1. It is a better product. 

2. It is more economical. 

3. It is a more simple process, and 
easier to administer—less compli- 
cations. 


The only real excuse for dried 
plasma is in those circumstances in 
which there are special difficulties in 
transportation and storage. 


Harry Bell, field engineer for the 
commercial refrigeration department 
of Servel, Inc., pointed out that 
plasma will deteriorate at tempera- 
tures of 35 to 38° F., and that laws 
may be passed to prevent its storage 
at these temperatures. 

He warned engineers and commer- 
cial refrigeration dealers not to use 
“any old ice cream cabinet that might 
be handy,” for such jobs, but to 
study the problems and use a special 
cabinet, or make one up. 
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AIR CONDITIONING & REFRIGERATION NEWS, JUNE 22, 1942 


Relationship of the Refrigeration 
Industry With the WPB 


J. M. Fernald, In Address to the A.S.R.E., Tells of 
Branch Setup, Predicts Product Simplification 


By J. M. Fernald, Chief, Air Conditioning and Commercial Refrigeration 
Branch, War Production Board, Washington, D. C.* 


In order to establish the relation- 
ship of this industry with the War 
Production Board, it seems appropri- 
ate to first outline the responsibilities, 
duties, and powers vested in the 
Branch by the War Production Board 
through administrative order. With 
this as the basis, the effectiveness of 
the relationship can be fairly accu- 
rately defined. 

The Administrative Order under 
which the Branch operates in effect 
requires the Branch to bring about 
maximum use of existing industrial 
capacity within the Industry for the 
production of war materiel and prod- 
ucts for essential civilian use. 
Maximum assistance is to be rendered 
to the industry in every phase of its 
production program, including con- 
version, financing of new or expanded 
facilities, problems of labor supply, 
and the procurement of materials and 
equipment. 

It is necessary to ascertain the 
existing industrial capacity of the 
industry which can be made avail- 
able for war production, and also 
ascertain opportunities to enlarge the 
productive capacity of existing plants 
for war purposes and_ essential 
civilian use. When conversion is nec- 
essary to obtain maximum use of 
such capacity for war purposes, we 
are to bring about such conversion in 
the shortest possible time. In order 
to accomplish this objective the 
Branch must make use of all avail- 
able services of other Government 
bureaus and agencies. 

As an essential contributing factor 
to the over-all program it is plain 
that before the determination of 
available capacity for war produc- 
tion within the industry can be estab- 
lished, the essential requirements of 
the industry’s regular products must 
be estimated. Through established 
channels and procedure within the 
War Production Board the Branch is 
obtaining these estimates, which in- 
clude the requirements of the armed 
services, maritime, treasury, Lend- 
Lease, and essential civilian require- 
ments. From these figures we should 
be able to present to the industry the 
total demand upon them for their 
regular products. 


Capacity vs. Demand 


At this time I might say that in 
the placing of these requirements, 
serious consideration will be given to 
the use of facilities in definitely 
established loose-labor areas. 

It is impossible at the moment to 
state what the requirement will be 
generally. We do know that it will 
vary widely, depending upon the type 
of products involved. Already we 
have found that there is a shortage 
of production capacity available for 
some of the large industrial equip- 
ment, due to the fact that the 
facilities involved were available and 
put in use for war material before 
the demand for the refrigeration 
items had developed. 

Considering this situation, I want 
to assure the industry that the 
question of available capacity is re- 
ceiving our most careful considera- 
tion. To the best of our ability, 
accurate estimates of essential re- 
quirements will be obtained before 
existing production setups will be 
considered for conversion. 

Do not infer that the industry as a 
Whole is in the position of possible 
under-capacity. This situation mainly 
affects segments of the industry pro- 
ducing items used extensively by the 
armed services, war production 
plants, and most essential civilian re- 
quirements. Generally speaking, this 
includes refrigerating machinery and 
allied items of the industrial classi- 
fications. 


In the case of those segments of 
the industry producing items gen- 
erally classed as non-essential in 
terms of the war effort, conversion 
to war production must be accepted 
as the only method by which these 
plants can continue to operate at any 
Substantial rate of production. On 
*Address before 29th Spring meeting of 
the American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers, Skytop, Pa., June 8, 1942. 
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this problem the Branch will render 
all possible assistance to manufac- 
turers within the industry in connec- 
tion with their efforts to obtain war 
materiel contracts or subcontracts for 
items that can be produced with their 
existing facilities, with conversion of 
their plant or through pooling of 
their facilities with other plants. 
In this process of conversion the 
situation has been changing from 
month to month and _ increasing 
scarcity of materials for civilian use 
is decreasing the period of continued 
production for anything other than 
essential items. In other words, in- 
dustries who were curtailed in pro- 
duction a few months ago have had 
a much longer breathing spell in 
which to convert than will be the 
case in the refrigeration industry. 


Conversion Piecemeal 


One other point to consider in con- 
nection with conversion is that an 
industry is not converted as such, but 
conversion is a plant-by-plant process. 
This is due to the wide variety of war 
materiel required, the variable time 
element of running out the produc- 
tion of normal products and the tool- 
ing up for war production items. 

We urge the industry, as far as 
possible, to give fullest consideration 
to the fact that larger companies 
having the largest complement of 
productive facilities will make the 
utmost use of these facilities for im- 
portant war materiel production. To 
do this they should subcontract to the 
smaller companies within the indus- 
try all work that would use many of 
their facilities for short runs on such 
items as repair parts and miscel- 
laneous accessories. In this process 
the smaller companies and subcon- 
tractors should have the use of jigs, 
fixtures, dies, etc., required for this 
production. 

As to the relationship of the in- 
dustry to the Branch in all of this 
activity, I believe it can best be 
expressed by saying that the Industry 
Branch is the focal point of contact 
for each manufacturer within the in- 
dustry with the War Production 
Board. 

The Branch, through its organiza- 
tion setup, maintains a staff of 
trained and experienced personnel 
who, with the assistance and coopera- 
tion of all other War Production 
Board divisions and bureaus and the 
armed services, assists the industry 
in all of its problems. : 

The organization setup of the 
Branch will undoubtedly clarify the 
way all functions are handled. 


Commodity Groups 


Although there are actually 12 to 
15 general groups of commodities 
manufactured by the industry, we 
have made five general groups which 
are handled by the following five 
commodity sections of the Branch: 
Air Conditioning, Commercial and 
Industrial, Refrigerator, Heat Ex- 
changer, and Accessories. Each of 
these Sections acts as the focal point 
for War Production Board contact 
with all manufacturers having as 
principal products the commodities 
assigned to the Section. They are 
responsible for the proper handling 
of all problems of this industry 
segment, including procurement of 
contracts, subcontracts, labor supply, 
material, conservation, conversion, 
plant expansion, and financing. 

The four Staff Sections serve all 
Commodity Sections on the problems 
of conversion, conservation, priorities, 
planning, and requirements. 


The Conversion Section activity 
has been generally covered earlier in 
this article. 

The Conservation Section effects, 
with the assistance of the Bureau of 
Industrial Conservation, the Materials 
Division and the design engineers of 
the industry, maximum saving of 
material, labor, and production facili- 
ties required for the production of all 
essential commodities produced by 
the industry. In connection with this 
activity we are most appreciative of 
the splendid cooperation evidenced by 


the industry in its present voluntary 
conservation program. 

The Priorities Section essentially 
analyzes and processes all applica- 
tions for Preference Ratings on PD- 
1A’s, Production Requirement Plan, 
and projects. At the present time 
this Section is processing approxi- 
mately 1,000 PD-1A’s per week, and 
within the next two months will be 
handling in excess of 500 Production 
Requirement Plan applications, in 
view of the fact that the new Limita- 
tion Order actually forces producers 
to the use of this plan. 

The Planning and Requirements 
Section is essentially a clearance sec- 
tion for all data, statistics, reports, 
etc., the administration of orders and, 
in general, correlates all activities of 
the Branch to avoid duplication and 
confliction in the over-all Branch 
activity. 

In order to coordinate our efforts 
more closely with all other Divisions 
and Bureaus a specialist is assigned 
to the Branch from each of the prin- 
cipal Divisions and Bureaus of the 
War Production Board. This assignee 
is actually located in the Branch, 
although a staff member of the Divi- 
sion making the assignment. 


Use of Field Offices 


One other phase of the over-all 
organizational setup is the newly 
established policy of decentralizing 
the War Production Board wherein 
13 Regional offices have been set up 
to cover the entire country. At this 
time, the extent to which this de- 
centralization will include industry 
trained specialists on the Regional 
office staff has not been decided. 
However, the Regional and Field 
offices are an important point of con- 


tact for many concerns in our 
Industry; specifically, those concerns 
who have beeiu curtailed in produc- 
tion and have limited facilities for the 
production of war materials. The 
Field offices should be of great as- 
sistance in connection with  sub- 
contracting work that they might 
handle. 

With reference to orders issued 
and in process, the Emergency 
Service Order is now effective and 
you all know the value of this order. 
Any delay in the processing of certifi- 
cation of service agencies will not 
handicap the immediate benefits of 
the order. Due to the fact that this 
order establishes a qualification of 
rating for emergency service, imme- 
diate action can always be obtained 
through telegraphic requests’ to 
Washington. Essentially, the certi- 
fying of service agencies simplifies 
the obtaining of service material on 
the large number of minor items that 
are required throughout the country 
from day to day, especially during 
the summer months. 

Our General Limitation Order, re- 
leased and effective May 15, carried 
with it an article giving a general 
outline of what is to be considered 
established essential end use in the 
administration of this order. 


Simplification Plans 


Simplification Orders for all indus- 
try products will be covered by a 
General Simplification Order. Supple- 
mentary schedules will be issued as 
rapidly as the simplification program 
is developed for each commodity item. 
Present schedules in process include 
water coolers, tubing, valves, com- 
pressors, and condensing units. In 
connection with the Simplification 


Orders, I want to call your particular 
attention to the fact that a thorough 
discussion is held with Industry 
Advisory Committees before the final 
order is prepared, thereby giving in- 
dustry every opportunity to present 
its side of the picture. 

Undoubtedly, many questions will 
come to mind as to other important 
factors in our relationship that have 
not yet been touched on in this 
talk. It is our intention to inter- 
est ourselves in every problem that 
comes up and, to the best of our 
ability, clarify all issues. As we be- 
come better staffed, we shall be able 
to handle these problems more 
efficiently. 

The industry has shown real prog- 
ress in their efforts for war produc- 
tion since Pearl Harbor. Prior to 
that time the industry as a whole 
was selling the majority of its prod- 
ucts on unrated orders. General 
Limitation Orders of all kinds will 
now, of course, eliminate this, and 
the next few months will be a 
period of difficult adjustment for a 
great many manufacturers in the 
industry. 
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With the defense program going full blast, the 
great army of civilian workers and military men 
must be fed. This requires ample food storage 
facilities and proper refrigeration equipment to 
prevent food spoilage. Worn out, obsolete con- 
densing units that lag on the job providing poor 


refrigeration are taboo. 


Brunner condensing units provide dependable 
refrigeration and protect foods from spoilage. 
Manufactured under rigid control, by experi- 


BRUNNER 


CONDENSING 
UNITS 


BRUNNER MODEL A-33 


¥ h. p. air cooled condensing unit, 
ideal for small display cases, cooling 


cabinets and boxes. 
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enced craftsmen on modern machines, Brunner 
condensing units give users extra years of pro- 
tection. Besides, their efficient low cost operation 
helps to keep down overhead thus counterbal- 
ancing today’s higher costs of business operation. 


Brunner condensing units are available in air 


and water cooled models for 4 to 25 tons of 


refrigeration. Write for fully illustrated catalog 
today. Brunner Manufacturing Company, Utica, 
New York, U. S. A. 
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Refrigeration Will Help 


Win the War 


OPA Price Schedule 


On Used Boxes 
Kills Sales 


OT in some months has this 
N office been deluged with so many 
letters, phone calls, and _ personal 
communications on any particular sub- 
ject as it has since dealers began to 
examine the OPA price schedule on 
used refrigerators. And that is some- 
thing, too, because the editors normally 
spend half their time talking or writing 
to subscribers who have questions to 
ask. 


The universal story is that there 
is no hope of rehabilitating used refrig- 
erators and reselling them under the 
OPA price ceilings at a profit. Quoting 
Samuel S. Vineberg of the Electric 
Association of the Niagara Frontier: 


“Naturally, dealers will not take 
up the possibility of renovating used 
appliances and selling them in order 
that they might maintain a volume 
of business sufficient to keep them in 
business throughout the emergency, if 
they cannot make a profit.” 


These price ceilings were based on 
the Philadelphia Blue Book, which 
was not a compilation of retail selling 
prices, but a schedule of. trade-in 
buying prices. In a way, dealers are 
here caught on the horns of their own 
dilemma, because these prices were 
purposely set low so that the dealer 
could offer more, and thus make the 
prospect feel that he was getting a 
bargain. 


This was the universal practice in 
the automobile industry, and was based 
on a simple fact of human nature. 
Some might question the soundness of 
the practice; but for our purposes 
here, we cannot overlook the fact 
that the “book” prices were low 
compared to actual prices. 


In addition, the cost of repairing 
these refrigerators has gone up sharply. 
Refrigeration servicemen were a dime 
a dozen last year. Now they’re 
scarcer than new tires. They’ve been 
grabbed up at high rates of pay by 
armament industries. To keep a re- 
frigeration serviceman now is truly 
expensive, and is a real problem. 


Result: under the present scale of 
allowable prices, there will be darned 
few used refrigerators sold. The 
American public needs them, because 
no new ones are being produced. 
Defense workers, in particular, need 
them. 


As matters stand now, dealers 
unanimously assure us that the used 
refrigerator business is dead for the 
duration. Nobody is going to recon- 
dition them or sell them. 


Instead of providing the means 
for keeping numbers of dealers in 
business—with resulting economic con- 
tributions to their communities and 
to the nation; instead of providing 
needed products to the American 
workingmen; instead of curbing infla- 
tion by increasing the supply of goods 
for sale, the OPA has unwittingly 
choked a business and a market 
to death. 


Thus, instead of combatting infla- 
tion, in this case the OPA has 
abetted it. 


We are all heartily in favor of 
the gallant attempt being made by 
the harassed OPA to hold down our 
bursting price structure. 
know that the OPA is sympathetic 
to hardship cases, for they realize 
their job is so mighty that inequities 
are bound to occur. 


Here is a hardship case. The facts 
warrant review of the decision. And, 
since so many of our subscribers seem 
to consider the NEws their friend at 
court, we respectfully request the 
several men in OPA who read the 
NEws to grant a hearing to a 
representative group of dealers. The 
figures they can present will prove 
to be revealing. 


LETTERS 


LEGAL PRECEDENT FOR 
BREAKING DEALER LEASES 


(—) Electrical Co. 
(—), Kan. 
Editor: 

A short time ago you published something 
in your paper about electrical dealers not 
having to pay rent if they were forced out 
of business by not getting products. 

We would like to have the complete setup, 
docket No. or whatever it is that tells where 
this can be found so an attorney could find 
it here. 

We are in the electrical and refrigeration 
business here and have been for years, but 
this is a small town and we have been badly 
hit by so many going to the defense centers. 


Last summer we rented the building that 
we are now in for five years. First we had 
part of our men and all our salesmen taken 
by the draft, then we could not get products, 
and now we have practically nothing to sell 
and our rent is at a high peak. 


If our service men are not pulled out we 
can survive I think, but if they have to leave 
soon, as it now looks like they will, we cannot 
stand the rent. The landlord is a very 
wealthy man and cares for no one and if we 
are forced out of business he. will demand 
the rent just the same, as he has done this 
with others and we know he will do it with 
us as we have some money but hate to have 
to pay it out in rent, if we are forced out 
of business. 

Please give us everything that you can 
on this so if we are completely forced out we 
will know what to tell the attorney on this. 
We will gladly stay and pay the rent if we 
can keep our mechanics but we have been 
losing about $200 a month now for the last 
seven months but are hoping that service will 
pick up but it is far below last year yet and 
we are paying a third more in wages to the 


We also. 


They'll Do It Every Time 


He’s A FAMOUS ARCHITECT. 
HE DESIGNED AND ERECTED 
MANY OF THE COUNTRY’S 
LARGEST BUILDINGS —— \ 
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men we have left. Any help you can give 
us will be appreciated. 
( ) 

Answer: The story of the dealer in 
Elmhurst, Long Island who wanted to break 
his lease because his products were frozen 
by government priorities appeared in the 
April 6 issue of AIR CONDITIONING & 
REFRIGERATION NEWS. This was the case of 
Hannan Sales & Service, Inc. versus Colonial 
Operation Corp. of Manhattan, and the court 
has sent me these notations as references to 
the case. I trust that your lawyer can 
decipher them: 

“See 34 N.Y.S. 2nd page 116 

“Advance sheets May 5/42 

“Law Journal May 15/42” 


TRAITORS 


New Braunfels, Tex. 
Editor: 

Enclosed is my check for two years addi- 
tional subscription for your publication. I 
am indeed grateful to you for the information 
I am receiving in your valued NEws. It has 
been a great help to me during these trying 
times in obtaining proper information on 
matters in line with the refrigeration business. 

However, I regret the deplorable conditions 
in some of the manufacturers taking advan- 
tage of the Government in the manufacture 
of appliances. 

Being a veteran of the World War, I fully 
realize that we are under the close subordina- 
tion to our government in all lines and I term 
these violators of the government measures 
as Benedict Arnolds in the commercial manu- 
facturing world, and if within my power (as 
we are in the state of war) these violators 
would be tried for treason and administered 
the maximum penalty for their offenses and 
not only receive a reprimand to further their 
hoarding greed which makes it a hardship 
on any patriotic American. 

E. A. SCHUMANN, 

Westinghouse appliance dealer 

and Captain Infantry, Commanding 
Co. C, 36th Battalion, Texas 
Defense Guard 


HANSEN TELLS OF WARTIME 
LIFE IN AUSTRALIA 


F. C. Lovelock Pty. Ltd. 
16-20 Young St. 
Sydney, Australia 
Editor: 

I was very pleased indeed to receive your 
letter of Jan. 23 (it arrived here on March 23). 
Thank you ever so much for your note and 
for the encouraging words contained therein. 

We have out here already had specific 
evidence of the truth of the assurances made 
in your letter and as announcements of the 
arrival in Australia of American men and 
equipment have been published widely in the 
press, I feel sure that I am not contravening 
any censorship regulations in telling you at 
this stage how thrilled we are in knowing that 
Uncle Sam, in realising how important it is 
that Australia be saved, is sending everything 
he possibly can to our aid. Personally, I and 
all other Australians who have visited the 
U.S.A. have an added interest in the arrival 
of your boys—you see, we can speak your 
language, and it is indeed very pleasing for 
us to join together over a couple of noggins 
and swop stories about our two great coun- 
tries. I have been hoping that amongst the 
fellows who have already arrived there would 
be one or two of some of our very intimate 
American friends. So far we have not been 
able to locate any, but it may be that amongst 
future arrivals there will be someone who, as 
soon as possible after landing in this country, 
will be getting on the telephone and thrilling 
us with “Hello, this is so-and-so from Detroit, 
Chicago, L.A., or N.Y.” 


As you say, the future of Australia and 
the U.S.A. is a twin future. During a dis- 
cussion we had the other evening in this 
connection, someone said “I wonder when it 
is all over how many of the Yanks will be 
going back home,” and so it is. Your 
fellows in the main seem to be right at home 
out here, and from the opinions expressed by 
the great majority, I would say that large 
numbers of the U.S.A. troops will be quite 
content to stay in Australia, and even if they 
do want to go back to their own country for 
domestic reasons, will lose no time in return- 
ing to the newly “discovered” territory down 
under. I guess we want them, too—the 
salvation of the future Australia lies in being 
populated by real people and people we have 
learned to understand and can live with, in 
peace, love, and harmony. 

I was just about to ask how things were 
going along with you. On second thoughts I 
realise that you must be in pretty well the 
same boat as we are out here—that is, you 
are flat out on defence, working ever so much 
harder than you ever worked in your life and 
finding no time to let up at all. There may 
be some little difference between Sydney and 
Detroit in the modes ‘of living, inasmuch as 
we here in Sydney are living under almost 
front line conditions—that is, civilian front 
line conditions. We are living under black- 
out conditions; we have all been busy 
sand-bagging, trench-digging, window-shatter- 
proofing, etc. and I would say we are now 
waiting and ready to repel any probable 
invader. We are cognisant of the fact that 
air blitzes are likely at any time but in my 
humble opinion I do not think we will, for 
some time at least, have any attempted 
invasion by the Japs—that is, here in Sydney, 
although it is quite on the cards that the 
slit eyes may have a lash at invasion of the 
northern part of Australia. If they have such 
ideas then they will have to get busy very 
soon, as I think that this is definitely an 
occasion where we can say that time is on 
our side. Perhaps the Jap is also awake to 
this fact and is doing his darndest in prepar- 
ing something for us. 

How is the good wife and “family”? I 
hope you are all well and that the same state 
of affairs exists where all my other good 
friends are concerned at the Business News 
Publishing Co. Please give them all my 
kindest regards and when time permits write 
again and give me all the doings. 

Cheerio for the present, and with tons 
of the best, 

FRANK HANSEN 


BLOOD BANK REFRIGERATION 


S & S Refrigeration Service 
3035 Hudson Blvd. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Editor: 

In a few of your past editions, you have 
published a series of articles in regard to 
“blood bank refrigeration.”” We are in need 
of this information, and would appreciate it 
if you could send us these copies or else the 
individual articles. We would also appreciate 
your sending us any additional literature and 
information in regards to blood plasma. 

PHILIP SALZMAN 

Answer: In this issue you will find a very 
enlightening article on blood bank refrigera- 
tion. The following articles have als 
recently appeared in AIR CONDITIONING & 
REFRIGERATION NEWS on blood bank refrigera- 
tion: May 11, page 11—‘“Engineers Devise 4 
Foolproof System to Safeguard Contents of 
Blood Bank—Refrigeration Technicians Con- 
struct Alarm System to Warn of Critical 
Rise in Temperature.” April 13, page 13— 
“Refrigeration Is All-Important in the 
Procuring of New ‘Liquid’ Blood Plasma— 
Advantage Over ‘Dry’ Type of Plasma Is 
Claimed.” February 11, page 7—‘Standard 
Cabinets Prove Adaptability as ‘Blood 
Banks.’ ” 
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What Dealers Are Doing About 
Merchandise Shortages 


Dealer Uses Unsold Appliances to 
Equip Restaurant Near War Plant & 
Teaches His Staff to Operate It 


VICKSBURG, Miss.—When appli- 
ance dealer E. H. Montgomery, head 
of Roslyn Electric Co. here discovered 
that shortages in supplies and cur- 
tailed volume on commercial refrig- 
eration wasn’t going to be sufficient 
to retain his sales staff, he didn’t 
discharge the men, or attempt to find 
substitutes which would only “pro- 
long the agony” for awhile. Instead, 
he converted his entire employe staff 
over to restaurant-operators, and will 
continue to sell whatever merchan- 
dise can be obtained himself. 

Roslyn Electric Co., a G-E dealer- 
ship, has sold Vicksburg’s outstand- 
ing volume of commercial equipment 
from display cases to large storage 
coolers during the past few years, 
and also has an air conditioning de- 
partment which completed its last 
installation in April. When these 
transactions were wound up, Mr. 


Montgomery found he had in stock 
several large refrigerators, bottle 
boxes, etc., gas ranges, and other 
appliances suitable for opening a 
restaurant. 


So equipped, he rented a small 
building near one of Vicksburg’s 
rapidly growing defense factories, in- 
stalled all of his own refrigeration 
and cooking equipment, and then 
trained two salesmen of the firm to 
act respectively as cook and waiter. 
The colored porter who formerly 
cleaned up appliances on display is 
now a busboy in the restaurant— 
which incidentally is showing a 
handsome profit. 


“I am going to keep my men after 
the war is over,” Mr. Montgomery 
said, “and my whole staff will remain 
happy in the restaurant for the 
duration.” 


Greeting Card Display 
Takes Over Spot Used 
For New Refrigerators 


EL DORADO, Ark.—Just about 
the most unusual line which an ap- 
pliance dealer can “substitute” for 
major appliances is sold by the Elec- 
tric Shop, appliance dealership here, 
which carries a $500 inventory of 
greeting cards, displays them in the 
space formerly occupied by refrigera- 
tors, and has produced a profitable 
volume from the outset. 

One wall of the store about 35 feet 
long with a single counter is given 
over to a complete choice of greet- 
ing cards in blonde wood display 
cases provided by the manufacturer. 
The entire stock is on hand at all 
times, with a simple perpetual in- 
ventory system whereby Owner A. D. 
Andrews re-orders as soon as the 
stock goes down to a minimum 
number of cards of each style. The 
store tries to sell 25 to 50 cent cards 
for the most part, since the largest 
profit is in these brackets. A girl 
bookkeeper does all the selling. 

“Greeting cards increased my 
electrical sales by 40%,” Andrews 
says, “and they pay the rent, keep 
the store open, and bring in a lot of 
customers.” 


Record Booths Take 
Over Appliance Dept. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—The Van- 
denboom Furniture Co., appliance 
and furniture store here, has re- 
modeled its former appliance depart- 
ment into a phonograph record room 
complete with eight listening booths 
and has devoted a full window to 
record displays. The store is accept- 
ing old records for melting. 


Toledo Store Adds Sinks, 
Radios, Pianos to Line 


TOLEDO—The Lion Store here has 
Protected its position and incomes of 
Salesmen recently by adding Youngs- 
town and Sellers wood and steel sinks 
and cabinets, G-E radio-phonograph 
Combinations, and two nationally 
advertised lines of pianos. 


Homes Vacated by War 


Workers Are Source of 
Used Refrigerators 


ST. LOUIS—Appliance ' dealers 
anxious to obtain appliances for re- 
conditioning and resale may find 
them in wholesale lots in “evacu- 
ated” defense districts, according to 
Tommy Morton, head of the Morton 
Appliance Co. on Union Avenue 
here. When St. Louis’ 110 million dol- 
lar munitions plant was _ recently 
completed, more than 15,000 workers 
who had been active on construction 
moved on to other cities. Morton Ap- 
pliance Co. made house to house calls 
buying appliances for six weeks, and 
bought more than 400 refrigerators in 
this way. 


Distributor Issues Book 
On Substitute Lines 


SAN FRANCISCO—tThe first prac- 
tical “substitute line handbook” to 
come out of the war for appliance 
dealers has just been released by 
Thompson & Holmes, Philco distribu- 
tor here. The new book, wire bound 
and constructed of heavy cardboard, 
lists page by page the numerous side- 


. lines of the company, and has a com- 


plete analysis of its probable success 
from which Philco appliance dealers 
can select. The pages discuss in 
turn linoleum, rugs, small appliances, 
blackout materials, paint, hardware, 
wallpaper, etc. Dealer demand wiped 
out the first release of the handbook 
in a few days, according to N. J. 
Etienne, sales manager of the refrig- 
eration department. 


Dealer in War Boom Area Adds 
To Space for Appliances 


CLEWISTON, Fla.—Already one 
of the largest appliance dealerships 
in this part of the _ state, the 
Clewiston Appliance & Furniture Co. 
here is adding a 500-square foot ad- 
dition to its building. 


The new space, according to E. M. 
Cornette, owner, will make it pos- 
sible for the store to show appli- 
ances and furniture simultaneously, 
for the benefit of defense workers. 


* 


Manufacturers, distributors 

and jobbers can spread the 

gospel of this Program to 

their service outlets with 

Penn’s folder “Enlist for 

Victory.” Available free... 
send for details. 
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LET'S 
PULL TOGETHER 


Conserve for Victory 


@ Every person in the air conditioning and refrigeration in- 
dustry should now be enlisted and actively promoting the 
Program for Victory, sponsored by 12 associations which in- 
clude every branch of the business. 


Specifically this program calls on us all to: 
1. Avoid every waste of essential materials and supplies. 
2. Make the most of existing equipment. 
3. Collect reclaimable metal for wartime use. 
4. Reduce the number of models now being produced. 
5. Release vital war metals by finding substitutes. 


6. Co-operate in all possible ways with governmental 
agencies in conserving equipment, materials and power. 


Penn has subscribed wholeheartedly to the objectives of this 
program. We have pledged to do our part and we feel sure 
you will do your share. Automatic controls must be skillfully 
and thriftily serviced. Where they cannot be made to func- 
tion efficiently they may be replaced. Under established pri- 
ority rules, Penn is prepared to supply refrigeration controls 
for those that need to be replaced. 


To manufacturers, distributors, service and installation men 
we again pledge our fullest co-operation in meeting the pres- 
ent emergency. Penn Electric Switch Co., Goshen, Indiana. 
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Switches from Tires to 
Appliances to Furniture 
To Keep in Business 


MEMPHIS, Tenn.—Operating three 
entirely different businesses in one 
year in the same building is the 
amusing story of Julien Hassel, 
Philco appliance dealer here, whose 
store at Fourth and Monroe has put 
on three “new faces’ in that time. 

Originally a tire dealer, Mr. Hassel 
sold a complete line of passenger and 
truck tires under the name Service 
Tire Co. When tire rationing came 
along, he tossed out the remaining 
tire stock, and went into the appli- 
ance business. In three months, 
the appliance stock was likewise 
curtailed; Mr. Hassel couldn’t get 
more stock, and changed again. 


This time, the name is Home Fur- 
nishing Co., Inc., changed from 
Hassel Appliance Co., and the store 
is filled with furniture. 


Sells Last Refrigerator, 
Then Converts Store 


TURLOCK, Calif.—Doggedly hang- 
ing on to his appliance store despite 
selling the last refrigerator six weeks 
ago, Leroy Julian of the Julian Ap- 
pliance Co. at 311 Main street here 
has put in a complete musical nov- 
elty, gift shop, infant department. 


Reconditioned Appliances 
Featured by New Dealer 


BURNEY, Calif.—A new “war 
baby” appliance store which will open 
with 10 new refrigerators and 50 re- 
conditioned trade-ins here is the 
Boswell Appliance Store. 

Included in the merchandise lines 
which C. H. Boswell and Raymond 
Ayers, partners, believe will sell 
profitably through the war, are re- 
conditioned appliances of all types. 


Distributor Enlarges 
Service Shop to Help 
Dealer Keep Going 


SAN FRANCISCO—The Leo J. 
Meyberg Co., distributor for electric 
appliances here, has set up a huge 
new service shop for the benefit of 
San Francisco appliance dealers who 
want to stay in business but cannot 
obtain parts or equipment for service 
work. 

The new building is at 1375 Mission 
Street, and is split into service de- 
partments for radio, refrigerator, 
ranges, washers, ironers and small 
appliance service. Flat rates will be 
quoted to all dealers for service at 
top speed. 

“The idea is to aid firms which 
have no mechanics or equipment,” 
A. M. Lancaster, salesmanager, 
stated, ‘and to give them a chance 
to sell service work even without 


facilities.” 
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CTROCHEMICALS DEPARTMENT — 


J. DU Pont pe Nemours & Co. (INC.) | 


Wilmington, Delaware | 


(Or National Ammonia Division 
Frankford P.O. Philadelphia, Pa. 


refrigerants. If you will return your 
“Artic” Methyl Chloride containers as 
soon as empty, your deposits will be 


arian nemtncnen ee 


repaid immediately—and y 
vent delays in shipments of “Artic” to 
your shop! Round up any empties you 
have now and ship them back! 
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AIR CONDITIONING & REFRIGERATION NEWS, JUNE 22, 1942 


How Air Conditioning of Blast 
Furnaces Can Speed War Effort 


Carrier Engineer Presents the Case on Basis of 


Experience with Existing Installations 


SKYTOP, Pa.—The “economics” of 
air conditioning for blast furnace 
steel production (dry blast), with 
particular respect to what air con- 
ditioning of blast furnaces can mean 
to the War effort, was described by 
R. VD. Dunne of the Carrier Corp. 
to the recent national meeting of the 
A.S.R.E. here on the basis of experi- 
ence that is now available from oper- 
ating installations. 

Mr. Dunne’s talk aroused a lively 
discussion pro and con about the 
actual benefits of air conditioning in 
this field, and whether or not it was 
up to the air conditioning industry to 
make the claims for it, or to let 
them be forthcoming from the steel 
industry. An essential point made by 
Mr. Dunne was that the benefits in 
actual practice far outweighed those 
conjured up in theoretical considera- 
tion. 

In order to understand how air 
conditioning can increase the produc- 
tion and improve the quality of iron, 
and at the same time reduce the 
consumption of coke, it is essential 
that we understand certain basic 
elements of a blast furnace. 


APPLICATION OF DRY BLAST 
TO TYPICAL FURNACE 


The furnace or stack is divided into 
four main parts; hearth, bosh, stack, 
and top. The dimensions of a typical 
1,000-ton furnace are as follows: 

The hearth is 12 ft. deep and has 
an inside diameter of 25 ft. 

The bosh is 10 ft. in depth and 
gradually increases in diameter 
until it reaches 28 ft. at the mantle 
which supports the stack and funace 
top. 

The stack has vertical walls for 
about 10 ft. and then, for about 50 
ft., gradually tapers until its diameter 
is reduced to approximately 19 ft. 
From that point upward for another 
7 ft. the walls are again vertical. 

Capping the stack is the furnace 
top with a height of 13 ft. 

Into this vast interior during each 


24-hr. period is dumped a charge of 
ore, coke, and limestone in the 
following typical proportions: 


Oe iG csreenes da 1,775 tons 
Ce kita owerss 850 tons 
Limestone ...... 385 tons 


Total Charge .. 3,010 tons 


A furnace of this rating would 
require about 80,000 c.f.m. of wind, 
and thus a fourth raw material in 
the amount of 4,390 tons is to be 
added to the above charge. This raw 
material accounts for over 59% of 
the furnace charge and its com- 
position is subject to the extreme 
daily fluctuations in moisture content. 

These variations will frequently 
exceed 4 or 5 grains per cu. ft. per 
24 hour day, and may occasionally 
be as much as 7 grains in each of the 
three major steel producing areas in 
the country. The amount of water 
introduced at the tuyeres amounts to 
more than 3,000 tons in the north and 
in excess of 7,500 tons in the south 
in a typical year’s operation. 


PREPARATION OF CHARGE 


Consider for a moment, said Mr. 
Dunne, the care exercised in the se- 
lection and handling of the raw 
materials that go to make up a fur- 
nace charge. Uniformity is largely 
obtained by grading the ores. This is 
done by mixing lean ore having a 
relatively high silica content with 
rich ores low in silica. Ore is 
beneficiated by crushing and screen- 
ing. 

Sintering, a process by which the 
fines and flue dust are converted into 
a porous, compact, and graded struc- 
ture through partial fusion, is be- 
coming more widely accepted and the 
coal from which the coke is made is 
washed. Coke analysis is given in- 
creasing attention. Uniformity in 
size and physical properties such as 
strength, degree of fixed carbon and 
volatile matter, are of great impor- 
tance in contributing to smooth fur- 
nace operation. 


Contrast this care in the treat- 
ment of the above raw materials 
and the regular analysis of coke 
and ore with the veritable dumping 
of uncontrolled quantities of water 
into one of the most important areas 
of reduction in the furnace—the 
smelting or tuyere zone. It is here 
that regularity of temperature is of 
greatest importance. 


HEAT REQUIREMENTS 


It is recognized that certain func- 
tions of the smelting process can 
only be carried out above a certain 
critical temperature, which is the 
free-running temperature of the slag, 
and it follows that it is the heat 
available above this temperature and 
not the total heat developed in the 
furnace that controls this process, 
Mr. Dunne explained. 

As more or less heat is required 
for the dissociation of moisture in the 
tuyere zone, either more coke must 
be added or higher stove heats ap- 
plied as the amount of moisture 
increases. 

The first is impractical, as 
obviously it would be impossible to 
burden for vagaries of weather from 
12 to 15 hours in advance, and the 
second is subject to guesswork and 
human fallibility. The result of a 
“cold” smelting zone is a sluggish 
slag, a slower and more irregular 
reduction and furnace operation, and 
an increase in coke consumption. 

A variation of 25° to 50° may 
seem inconsequential when discuss- 
ing temperatures of 2700° or 
3000° F.; however, variations of this 
magnitude and greater can be caused 
by moisture in the blast and actually 
account for 8.5 to 17.0% and more 
in temperature variation of the nor- 
mal 300° working range. This does 
not promote furnace or production 
regularity nor does it provide for 
fuel economy or uniformity of prod- 
uct. 


UNIFORM COMPOSITION OF 
IRON REQUIRED 


The primary requirement for iron 
at the cast is that it be uniform in 
composition whether it is to be used 
for foundry, Bessemer converter, or 
open hearth. Modern steel-making 
practice demands that the iron be of 
uniform composition and of high and 
uniform temperature. 

Thus it can be seen in the few 
above mentioned instances, and there 
are many more, that the raw mate- 
rials entering the furnace are care- 
fully controlled to provide a more 


—@ efficient operation, and a better prod- 


long service life. 


tion is doubly important. 


for the Refrigeration Trade. 


will do our utmost to help. 


MUELLER BRASS CO. 


PORT HURON, MICHIGAN © 


REPUTATION 
COMES TO THE FRONT 


@ Mueller Brass Co. valves, fittings and 
accessories have always had an enviable 
reputation for reliability, efficiency and 


Since our ability to produce and supply 
these items is so necessarily restricted, 
due to our country’s war effort, reputa- 


Although there are many refrigeration 
products that you will be unable to procure, 
you can, in many cases, devise ways and 
means of accomplishing the purpose 
through your own knowledge and skill. 
Conservation, too, is highly important and 
there are many items which can be re- 
paired and used again and again. 


Naturally, our armed forces are getting 
first call on our material resources and 
man power, but we can still supply many 
of the parts you may need — and to the 
extent that we are permitted, we shall 
continue to produce standard essentials 


Mueller Brass Co. products have a built- 
in reputation for quality and long service 
life. If you have a problem, write us. We 


uct. Certainly positive moisture con- 
trol of the air, which weighs more 
than all other materials combined, is 
essential toward the accomplishment 
of the goal, Mr. Dunne asserted. 
The initial concept of the function 
of dry blast was the removal of 
moisture from the blast and thereby 
saving the fuel that would be required 
for dissociating the water vapor 
entering the furnace with the blast. 


That the presence of moisture does 
have an appreciable effect upon the 
operation of the furnace is attested 
by the fact that most operators try 
to outguess the weather by increasing 
the blast temperature approximately 
50° for every increase of one grain 
of moisture per cubic foot of air 
entering the blowing engine. 


DRY BLAST HELPS 


Some measure of the difficulty in 
accomplishing the desired results can 
be recognized when it is realized that 
it takes from 12 to 15 hours for a 
single charge to be reduced. Dry 
blast, of course, eliminates. this 
operating hazard. It now remains to 
evaluate the magnitude of the effect 
of moisture removal alone and com- 
pare the theoretical results with 
those obtained in actual operation 
over a period of years. 


The expected coke saving per 
grain of moisture removed may be 
calculated. Continuing the above 
example, if 4.17 lb. of air having a 
volume of 13.8 cu. ft. per lb. are re- 
quired to reduce 1 Ib. of iron, one 
grain of moisture would weigh 
0.00822 lb. The pounds of carbon 
required to decompose 1 lb. of water, 
together with that required to raise 
the materials to a nominal smelting 
zone temperature of 2732° F., is 2.21. 
Therefore the weight of carbon which 
could be saved by the removal, or the 
extra weight which would have to be 
used by the addition of 1 grain of 
moisture per cu. ft. of air, would be 
0.0182 lb., or 41.36 lb. of coke per ton 
of iron per grain removed. 


On this basis there is a question 
as to the economic justification of dry 
blast even in the most humid areas. 
Excluding all credit to uniformity and 
smootheness of furnace operation, in 


the typical furnace the overall yearly 
increase in iron production would be 
approximately 3% and the decrease 
in coke consumption about 2.5%. 
Actual operating results show 
much more advantageous increases 
and savings, declared Mr. Dunne. 
These departures from _ theoretical 
calculations must be almost entirely 
due to the uniformity and smoothness 
of furnace operation resulting from 


dry blast. In brief—the unorthodox 
is uncovered. 
It is practically impossible to 


obtain “before and after’ operating 
data that are generally acceptable. 
It is recognized that ores are par- 
ticularly subject to variation. Sin- 
tering and other practices may vary 
from season to season. Blowers may 
be down temporarily for repairs and 
other mechanical failures may occur, 
but the fact remains that increases in 
production of 20% and decreases in 
coke consumption of 13% have been 
acknowledged as annual results. 


VARIOUS BENEFITS OF 
AIR CONDITIONING 


These results are only a part of 
the benefits of air conditioning, the 
speaker said. An important by- 
product is closer silicon control. This 
is particularly important to the open 
hearth operator. Consider the make- 
up of a typical open hearth charge. 
Approximately 45% is scrap; 9% is 
cold pig; 36% is melted iron from 
mixers; 9% is limestone; and the 
remaining 1% is made up of fluorspar 
and iron ore. It should be recognized 
that the proportions of the charge 
will vary materially. 

With the present shortage of 
scrap, charges of pig and hot metal 
as high as 75% are not uncommon. 
In one instance we understand that 
the entire metal charge was taken 
directly from the blast furnace. This 
charge must be well balanced to in- 
sure smooth open hearth furnace 
operation. The amount of ore 
charged varies with the type of scrap 
and also with the silicon content of 
the pig. There are other variations 
affecting the operation of the open 
hearth furnace, but the control of 
silicon content of the pig and hot 
metal is one of the results of dry 
blast. 

A further advantage in the control 
and lowering of the silicon content of 
the iron at the blast furnace is that 
less limestone is needed in the open 
hearth charge. With a decrease in 
the charge of limestone there is a 


reduction in heat time, and as the 
limestone consumption is dependent, 
to a large degree, upon the amount 
of silicon, these two factors are 
doubtless interrelated. 

The saving in heat time and lime- 
stone may vary under different oper- 
ating conditions. However, in one 
plant using a minimum of 55% hot 
metal in the charge, it was indicated 
that the reduction of heat time to be 
expected from a decrease in limestone 
burden is about 10 minutes for each 
20-lb. decrease in stone. Another 
way of expressing this would be that 
approximately 60 lb. of limestone is 
saved per net ton of ingots with a 
heat time reduction of 30 minutes. 

Dry blast reduces the wide fluctua- 
tion or swings in the silicon in the 
hot metal or cast and thereby assists 
the open hearth operator in control 
of the burden. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the matter of control be- 
comes all the more important with 
the present-day necessity of increas- 
ing the hot metal proportion of the 
charge. 


SAVINGS OF COKE 


There is still another important 
indirect contribution made by dry 
blast to the open hearth process. It 
is recognized that the higher the 
proportion of hot metal and cold pig 
in the charge, the longer the heat 
and the greater the amount of fuel 
required. Therefore, the air condi- 
tioned blast furnace not only provides 
a purer metal but as it saves coke in 
the process, the coal formerly used 
for coking for the blast furnace may 
be used instead for manufacturing 
gas for the open hearth. 

The magnitude of the effect of dry 
blast on steel production may be re- 
vealed when it is realized that as of 
June 30, 1941, there were 229 stacks 
in the United States having a rated 
annual capacity: of 57,937,170 net 
tons. 

It is reasonable to assume that all 
of these furnaces should not be con- 
ditioned, said Mr. Dunne; however, 
there are some 50 or more furnaces 
whose average rated capacity will 
equal or exceed 1,000 net tons each. 
Assume that these stacks are condi- 
tioned and that a conservative figure 
of 10% increase in production is 
realized. 

This would amount to 1,800,000 
tons extra steel per year obtained by 
providing dry blast for 50 existing 
furnaces. The cost of the condition- 


(Concluded on Page 11, Column 1) 
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Back up yeur service with Davison’s Silica Gel—the drying 
agent that is master over moisture. Let manufacturers and 


TROUBLE PREVENTION SERVICE 


_— a bigger job than just repairing old refrigerators! 
You must keep them from becoming “old” refrigerators— 
by selling your customers the type of service that prevents 
trouble and breakdowns. They can’t take chances on food 
spoilage—so they must depend on you to lead them. 


performance-wise service engineers guide you—they agree 
that Davison’s Silica Gel gives permanent protection against 
moisture—the major source of refrigeration troubles. 


DAVISON’S 
SILICA GEL 


It’s easy to see why Davison’s Silica Gel is the industry's 
preferred drying agent. Its capacity is 1/2 to 2 times 
as much as other drying agents. It acts instantaneously. 
It removes acids and corrosive compounds. It does not 
dust nor powder. It has proved itself in the field. 


See your jobber. Ask him for dehydrators charged with 
Silica Gel or Silica Gel in bulk for refill. 


DAVISON’S 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATIO 


Silica Gel Department 
—e 
* MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 
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hit Conditioning of 50 Blast Furnaces 


Would Boost Output by 5 Furnaces, 
Dunne Tells ASRE at Spring Meeting 


(Concluded from Page 10, Column 5) 
ing equipment to equip these fur- 
naces would be from $6,500,000 to 
$8,000,000 and it would require ap- 
proximately 3,000 tons of steel. Four 
to eight months would be required by 
the refrigeration industry to provide 
the equipment for these furnaces. 

At the equally conservative esti- 
mate of 6.5% reduction in coke con- 
sumption, there would be a saving of 
over 1,000,000 tons of coke even when 
allowing for the increase in iron pro- 
duction. This is enough coke to run 
three furnaces for a year. 


RESULTS FROM 50 AIR 
CONDITIONED FURNACES 


In order to obtain an increase in 
production equivalent to that pro- 
duced by 50 air conditioned.furnaces, 
it would be necessary to build five 
new furnaces. This calls for a 
capital expenditure of from $15,000,- 
000 to $20,000,000 and would require 
from 18 to 24 months to build. The 
amount of steel required would ap- 
proximate 45,000 tons, including that 
required for plates, reinforcing, struc- 
tural, rails, and coke ovens. It does 
not include that required for the 
turbo-compressors and condensers 
nor the boilers behind the furnaces. 


In order to build these five furnaces 
it is estimated that over 10,000 tons 
of steel plate are required. Approxi- 
mately 400 tons of plate would be 
needed for the air conditioning equip- 
ment for 50 furnaces. 

Obviously air conditioning cannot 
do the entire job that is necessary 
for the aggressive and _ successful 
prosecution of this war. At the 
present time the steel expansion pro- 
gram indicates that there are 24 new 
stacks in the process of building or 
about to be built. The majority of 
those who are in a position to know 
predict that this war will last from 
three to five years or even longer. 
From this viewpoint the completion 
of this project is essential. 


In the meantime, because these 50 
furnaces are not being air condi- 
tioned, steel for minimum of 60,000 
30-ton tanks or 900 destroyers or 40 
battleships is not being produced 
while these furnaces are being built. 


DRY BLAST SYSTEM 
FUNDAMENTALS 


There are, at present, three funda- 
mental dry blast systems employed, 
said Mr. Dunne. 

These are the post compression, the 
chemical pre-compression, and the 
pre-compression refrigerated system. 
As yet the latter type is the only one 
having operating experience in excess 
of one year. It may be reasonably 
assumed that on the basis of moisture 
removal alone the results of all 
should be comparable. 

The post-compression system is 
sufficiently well known to eliminate 
the necessity of lengthy description. 
The dehumidifying chamber is on the 
compression side of the blower; 
therefore no saving can be made in 
blower horsepower, in fact a slight 
increase is noted due to dehumidifier 
resistance. Therefore any power for 
refrigeration or pumping must of 
necessity be charged directly to the 
System. 

In the case of the chemical pre- 
Compression system there is an in- 
crease in the temperature of the air 
entering the blower, due to the con- 
version of latent heat into sensible 


Zab 


Model 153 
ater-cooled 
Machine 


heat and to some degree upon the 
heat of solution. The magnitude of 
this temperature may be controlled 
during the months of high humidity 
occurrence by the temperature of the 
water available for coolirg the 
solution. 

As service water at steel plant 
runs from 70° to 85° F. and higher, 
and inasmuch as the air entering the 
blower will exceed this, it is obvious 
that the saving in blower horsepower, 
if any, will be negligible. Therefore 
the steam for reconcentration of the 
solution, together with the power for 
the solution pump and reconcentrator 
fan, are excess costs directly charge- 
able to the system. 

The pre-compression refrigerated 
dry blast system, through = sub- 
stantiating data supplied by more 
than eight furnace years of actual 
operation, has proved that the cost 
of power and other services is negli- 
gible or non-existent, declared Mr. 
Dunne. 

As a matter of record, he said, one 
installation actually provided a sav- 
ing in overall power and_ service 
economy. This result is due mainly 
to the reduction in the quantity of 
steam required for the turbo-blower 
turbines because of the uniformly low 
temperature of the air leaving the 
dehumidifier and entering the turbo- 
blower. This power saving is nor- 
mally equal to or in excess of the 
power required for driving the 
centrifugal refrigeration machine, 
chilled water and condenser water 
pumps, together with the steam or 
bosh water required for winter 
rehumidification. 


17 Appeal Boards To 
Hear Truck Pleas 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Establish- 
ment of 17 Local Appeal Boards in 
principal regions throughout the 
country to pass on applications for 
permission to purchase new trucks 
was announced today by the Office of 
Defense Transportation. 

The Local Appeal Boards will take 
over the duties of the special Wash- 
ington Appeal Board. 

Members of the Washington Appeal 
Board, in a report to the ODT, dis- 
closed that a high percentage of the 
appeals gave incomplete information 
and that many applicants engaged in 
defense work carrying high priorities 
“took too much for granted” and 
failed to show actual need in apply- 
ing for permission to purchase. 

It was found that many vehicles 
which the applicants intended to 
trade in on new equipment could be 
rebuilt or repaired, that applications 
for permission to purchase specially 
designed equipment were frequently 
presented on “business as usual” 
basis rather than need and that there 
was little indication that those whose 
applications were rejected had taken 
steps to attain fuller utilization of 
their present equipment or to co- 
operate with other carriers for pur- 
poses of conservation. 

Local Appeal Boards have been 
established in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Atlanta, Columbus, Chicago, Nash- 
ville, Kansas City, Little Rock, Fort 
Worth, Salt Lake City, Denver, Port- 
land, San _ Francisco, and _ Los 
Angeles. Organization of boards in 
New York, Minneapolis and Char- 
lotte also is under way. 


Bendix Promises Aid 
On Parts For Dealers 


NEW YORK CITY—Bendix Home 
Appliances, Inc. has declared an 
initial dividend of 10 cents a share on 
the 762,640 shares of common stock 
and 45 cents a share on the 121,840 
convertible cumulative participating 
Class A shares. 

Bendix turned out the last laundry 
machine for the duration on May 7, 
and has since been converted 100% 
to war production. 

“We will continue to furnish to all 
authorized dealers, parts and services 
within the limits of our ability to 
obtain essential materials, to protect 
present owners, and maintain our 
sales outlets after the war,” Mr. 
Sayre declared. 


Filter Cleaning Service Expanded To Care 
For Most of Dealer’s Sales Personnel 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—An unusual- 
ly profitable development of air con- 
ditioning service to supplement lim- 
ited sales is “Clean Air Filter 
Service’—a department built up by 
Marshall Dean, general manager of 
the Dean Hagny Corp., air condition- 
ing dealer here, from a small side- 
line to a major business. 

Selling air conditioning systems 
ranging from a 60-ton installation 
in a famous bowling alley down to 
two and three-ton jobs for doctors’ 
offices, dentists, etc., Dean-Hagny 
has designed most of its own jobs to 
include ductwork for better circula- 
tion, and filters for air purification. 
As many as six salesmen were on 
the staff selling air conditioning, re- 
frigeration, and plumbing and heat- 
ing installations. Now that sales of 
these items have come to a stand- 
still “Clean Air Filter Service” is 
still an active enough field to keep 
the business going at full speed. 

The service consists of a regularly- 
scheduled cleaning and replacements 
of the filters in Kansas City air con- 
ditioning systems at a flat price. 
Formerly, Mr. Dean sold each air 
conditioning owner separately on the 
idea of contracting for a _ service 
whereby his filters would be cleaned 
each month at a rate anywhere from 
50 cents to $1 per filter per cleaning. 

Now, after a year of steady promo- 
tion, demand for this service has 
grown to the extent that Dean-Hag- 
ny has “remodeled” the service after 
the lines of metropolitan towel or 


linen services, who own their own 
equipment and make a charge for 
each fresh batch of towels or roller 
towel. 

“We will now own the filters out- 
right,” Mr. Dean said, “rendering the 
service on the basis of 50 cents per 
filter cleaning charge. We purchased 
all the filters we sold with systems 
from their owners after explaining 
the service, then bought a duplicate 
stock of new filters for replacement 
purposes.” 

Dean-Hagny uses a special panel 
truck for conducting this unusual 
sideline, which is operated along with 
refrigeration and plumbing services, 
but has its own crew, and a separate 
workroom in the rear of the building. 
About 400 customers, including many 
who bought their original air condi- 
tioning installations from some other 
air conditioning contractor, are on 
the list; enough to keep a four-man 
crew busy eight hours a day in filter 
cleaning. 

One salesman spends part of each 
week in selling the service to air 
conditioning owners, in six months 
contacting every system in the city. 
If he is unable to sell the owner on 
the first call, he will revisit him 
simply by beginning on the list of 
unsold owners. 

Included in the customer list are 
theaters, department stores, banks, 
dry goods stores, business buildings, 
and many other air conditioning 
users. 

A white truck, handsomely painted 


with ‘‘Dean-Hagny Filter Service” on 
the side panels, has been a booster 
for the service as a rolling billboard. 

The truck carries a full inventory 
of filters at all times—exchanging a 
new filter for the dirty one removed 
from the air conditioning unit at the 
time the latter is taken out. This 
saves tires and time, as well as ex- 
pense. Formerly the filters had to 
be taken out, rushed to the cleaning 
plant, and rushed back before the 
system could be put into efficient 
operation. Ownership of the filters 
(with a $2,000 inventory) put a stop 
to that. 

The Dean-Hagny shop can easily 
handle 200 filters a day with one 
man, and can step up to 350 with 
two. The filter cleaning method is 
simple, and applicable to Owens 
Dustop types as well as fibre and all- 
metal types which can stand sub- 
mersion in water. A metal band is 
placed around the cardboard frame, 
or casing, to protect it during the 
washing process. 

Filters are cleaned first by soaking 
them in a mild and properly heated 
solution of tri-sodium phosphate, 
which dissolves the dirty oil, and 
removes oxidation from metal parts 
without affecting spun glass, steel 
wool, etc. Then they are rinsed with 
cold water under pressure, and 
wheeled on a light cart into a room 
where they are placed in a forced 
air drying chamber equipped with a 
3,000 c.f.m. blower. 

About 20 minutes drying time is 
given, when the filters are removed, 
placed on a spraying table with a 
hood, and re-oiled by spraying them 
with a light oil similar to that speci- 
fied for the original units. 

It requires only a few minutes to 
clean and dry a bath of 20 filters. 
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Today’s War Production Has Developed i 


uu Mlarhete- 


“rer CURTIS AIR CONDITIONING 


A vast volume of industrial and Government air 

conditioning work has become necessary due to 
America’s War Effort. The industrial and processing 
fields are expanding at a time when your civilian mar- 


ket is reduced. 


Industrial air conditioning is high priority business, 
often A-1-A. It is an essential part of many phases of 
today’s all-out war production. Temperature control 

through air conditioning is required in many precision 

tool rooms; it is needed in many plants on 24-hour 
shifts to aid employee efficiency in drafting rooms, 


offices, etc. 


The dependable Curtis line of Packaged and Remote 
Type Air Conditioning Units includes sizes from 3 to 


15 tons. Curtis Units provide these advantages: 


% Low first cost — economical operation 
% Quick, easy installation 


% Units cool, dehumidify, filter, and circulate the air 


% Modern, streamlined appearance 
% Models for every requirement 
% Adaptable for heating if desired 


@ The Curtis line includes refriger- 
ating machines from % to 30 tons 


Asa progressive dealer get 

your share of this essen- 
tial industrial business 
with the complete Curtis 


a ee 


capacity. Every Curtis product is 
backed by 88 years of successful man- 
ufacturing experience, 24 years of 
building fine refrigeration equipment. 
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line. Write today for com- 


7, 10, and 15 ton Remote Type 
Air Conditioning Units 


3 and 5 ton Packaged 
Type Air Conditioning 
Units 


plete information on Cur- 
tis Air Conditioning and 
Refrigeration equipment. 


CURTIS REFRIGERATING MACHINE DIVISION 


of Curtis Manufacturing Company 


CURTIS 


REFRIGERATION 


AIR CONDITIONING 
awe COMMERCIAL 


1912 Kienlen Avenue 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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What to Check When Electric 
Motor Does Not Start 


Motor Troubles & | 


The Correction 


Editor’s Note: Following is part 
of a section on servicing motors, 
in a series of articles on motor 
construction and operation. 

By R. A. Fuller, 

Industrial Engineering Dept., 

General Electric Co. 


Complaint - - 


D. Motor Does Not Come 
Up to Full Speed 


CAUSES 


1. Low voltage at motor terminals 
during starting (See Section A 9). 


2. Excessive load (See Section A 3). 

3. Incorrect voltage or frequency 
for motor used (See Section B 3). 

4. Loose connection (See Sec- 
tion B 5). 

5. Incorrect connection of motor 
terminals (See Section A 10). 

6. Short circuit in stator winding 
(See Section A 6). 


(Note: The following apply to all 
motors equipped with brushes—par- 
ticularly single phase motors.) 


7. Incorrect brush setting (See 
Section B 13). 


8. Dirty or rough commutator 
(See Section C 2, C 4, and the 
following). 


9. Brushes worn too short (See 
Section C 5 and the following). 


10. Brushes sticking (See Section 
C 6 and the following). 


11. Weak brush springs (See Sec- 
tion B 12 and the following). 


(Note: The following applies to 
Complaints No. 8, 9, 11, and 11 
above.) 


“Dirty or rough commutator; 
brushes worn too. short; brushes 
sticking; or weak brush springs” 
cause faulty contact between the 
brush and the commutator. The 
extra resistance of this faulty contact 
reduces the current flow and thus 
reduces the output of the motor 
enough so that it may be unable to 
bring the load up to full speed. 


(Note: The following apply only to 
brush raising types of single phase 
motors.) 


12. Brush raising mechanism work 
or sticks. 


“Brush raising mechanism worn or 
sticks” may be experiences on brush 
raising types of single phase motors. 
Inspection of the mechanism, prefer- 
ably with the rotor removed from 
the motor, should lead to the cause 
of the trouble. Operate the mecha- 
nism by hand and observe its opera- 
tion for any faulty conditions. If 
worn parts are suspected, take the 
mechanism apart and inspect for 
wear. After the cause of the trouble 
is located, the corrective action 
should be determined by the service 
man’s good judgment. In general it 
is recommended that patching up of 
worn parts be avoided. These 
mechanisms have pretty severe duty 
and a new replacement part will be 
more certain to give good service. 


13. Short circuiting device failure 
(See Section B 16). 


(Note: The following applies only 
to capacitor motors.) 


14. Centrifugal switch fails to 
open (See Section B 15). 


E. Motor Is Burned Out 


Faulty overload protection—The 
overload protection has failed to trip 
out. In addition there is some con- 
dition that has caused an overload. 
This should be located and corrected. 
See complaint causes on ‘Motor Does 


Not Start” and “Overload Trips Out.” 


After the Last Shot Is Fired " 
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URING the emergency, Tecumseh Products Company is com- 
mitted to two lines of endeavor, both contributing to the war effort. 
First: Commercial refrigerating units, essential for the military forces 
and for vital civilian needs are being manufactured, and we are 
promptly filling these preference rated orders and expect to continue 


to do so for the duration. 


Second: Our production is constantly being increased on vital muni- 
tions and war material, and in recognition of these efforts we were 


awarded the Navy E. 


But—after the last shot is fired, our country has a serious responsibility. 
We will be the only major world power in a position to rapidly resume 
peacetime production. Chieftain is looking ahead to that time. New 
ideas that were on the drafting board or on field trial before Pearl 
Harbor, as well as the present lines of hermetic and conventional units, 
will be ready to meet this new and expanded market. 


TECUMSEH PRODUCTS COMPANY - 


TECUMSEH 
MICHIGAN 


the refrigeration and air 
appliance fields. 


Honeywell Markets High 
Capacity Thermostat 


MINNEAPOLIS — Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. here has 
developed a new high capacity ther- 
mostat for broad usage in air condi- 
tioning and cooling installation. This 
electric thermostat, the TA42, can be 
used wherever two or three-wire line 
voltage control is required, company 
officials report. 

Its horizontal design affords maxi- 
mum air circulation about the ele- 
ment and insures against possible 
harmful effects of electrical contact 
heat. Movement of the _ sensitive, 
vapor-filled bellows is transmitted to 
the QS611 Con-Tac-Tor Snapswitch. 
Because this switch is non-magnetic, 
it is not affected by vibration. 

The new TA42 is applicable to 
motor-driven unit heaters, water 
circulators, coal blowers, motorized 
valves, and motorized dampers. It 
can also be used with a magnetic 
starter on large or polyphase motors. 

Other standard features include: 
(1) Removable adjustable knob which 
also locks the cover to prevent tam- 
pering. (2) Bakelite base that is 
both an electrical and a thermal in- 
sulator. (3) The dead front which 
eliminates shocks and short circuits. 
(4) Fully enclosed design to protect 
it from dirt. 


Airtemp Develops Duct 
Using Little Metal 


DAYTON, Ohio—Formdux, duct- 
work which is said to use only 20% 
of the metal usually required in ducts 
for forced-air furnaces, has been in- 
troduced by Airtemp division, Chrys- 
ler Corp. 

Airtemp is already in volume pro- 
duction on Formdux and will supply 
builders and heating contractors 
through jobbers or direct until job- 
bers are supplied, officials declare. 


Formdux sheets are shipped flat 
and require minimum storage space. 
They have high tensile strength and 
are completely fireproof, thus may 
even be used in forming plenum 
chambers. The sheets have a high 
insulating quality and a low re- 
sistance to the flow of air. They are 
strong and impervious to moisture. 


Airtemp engineers say Formdux is 
economical to install and can be put 
together with airtight connections by 
sheet metal workers. Another ad- 
vantage claimed is the absence of the 
expansion and contraction noises 
usually associated with sheet metal. 


Phospate Glass Product 
Helps Prevent Scale 


PITTSBURGH—To meet the need 
for a slowly soluble form of phos- 
phate glass to prevent scale and to 
control corrosion in air conditioning 
units, mechanical washing equipment, 
and water systems in small buildings 
and private homes, Calgon, Inc. has 
introduced a new product called 
“Micromet,” the company announced. 


It is believed that Micromet can 
be readily administered in the minute 
quantities required in the treatment 
of small systems to prevent scale 
formation from hard, high-bicarbon- 
ate water, “red water” caused by 
precipitation of dissolved iron from 
well water, and to control corrosion 
induced by soft, corrosive water. 


Micromet is a glassy sodium phos- 
phate made of food-grade material to 
a closely controlled composition, then 
carefully crushed and sized. When 
placed in cold water it dissolves at 
the rate of 25% per month, it is 
said. The usual feed necessary is 
one pound to each 24,000 gallons of 
water. 


In air conditioning units, Micromet 
may be fed by means of a shallow 
screen basket placed in the sump of 
the unit or by a simple pot-type 
feeder of standard galvanized or 
black iron pipe in the feed water 
line. 

The new product will be distributed 
in 1, 1%, and 5 pound units. Calgon, 
Inc. will furnish a 12-page booklet 
explaining Micromet installation and 
treatment to distributors, dealers, and 
equipment manufacturers upon re- 
quest. 
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What's New 


Descriptions of some of the brand new items for 


conditioning, and major 


Owens-Corning Plans Drive 
On Air Filter Sales 


TOLEDO—To increase distributor 
and dealer business this summer in 
air filter replacements and furnace 
overhauling, Owens-Corning —Fiber- 
glas Corp. here is offering a series of 
free selling aids as the initial shot in 
the 1942 advertising campaign for 
Fiberglas Dust-Stop Air Filters. 

Aimed to offset the profit loss from 
lack of new heating and air condi- 
tioning equipment by developing the 
potential multi-million dollar resi- 
dential and commercial air filter re- 
placement market, these promotional 
aids include a portfolio -for use by 
distributors and their salesmen in 
their contacts with dealers. 

Imprinted with the distributor’s 
name and address, the portfolio tells 
the dealer about the Dust-Stop 
campaign. 

Dealer folders and follow-up post 
cards to be mailed to householders 
emphasize that now is the time to 
change filters to make sure that 
blower fans will circulate cool, clean 
air during the summer, and that now 
is also the time for a complete fur- 
nace inspection and overhauling. 

Two folders are offered dealers for 
mailing to owners of commercial in- 
stallations describing means of as- 
suring efficient summer cooling and 
ventilating and stressing the benefits 
of changing filters. Both folders and 
post cards are imprinted with the 
sender’s name, address, and telephone 
number. 


Niagara Develops Units 
For —50° Cold Rooms 


BUFFALO—Cold room air condi- 
tioners providing constant tempera- 
ture as low as —50° to —80° F. are 
being made available by Niagara 
Blower Co. for manufacturers re- 
quired to test or normalize parts, 
materials, and machinery at such 
temperatures, and for experimental 
laboratories. 

This new equipment using Niagara 
‘no frost liquid” (no brine) is 
claimed to give constant operation 
without interruption or loss of ca- 
pacity by reason of ice or frost form- 
ing on cooler coils or because of cor- 
rosion of the equipment from con- 
tact with brine or calcium. It consists 
of coolers operated in stages, the first 
stage reducing to temperature just 
above the freezing point of water 
and removing humidity; the second 
stage using the Niagara “no frost’ 
method to remove the balance of the 
moisture, and the third stage pro- 
ducing and holding the required final 
temperature. 


Rubber Plastic Used to 
Repair Rubber Belts 


CINCINNATI—A fraction of an 
ounce of rubber may keep equipment 
containing hundreds of pounds of this 
scarce substance on the firing line, 
Joe J. Marx, president of So-Lo 


Works here, recently testified to the 
Rubber Products branch of the War 
Production Board. 

A new rubber plastic product con- 
taining a small proportion of crude 
rubber is being used by defense 
plants on conveyor belts, puleys, and 
other rubber equipment to keep pro- 
duction lines going, according to Mr, 
Marx, whose company manufactures 
the product. 

When spread on a conveyor belt, 
this putty-like substance repairs holes 
and worn spots, making it possible 
for the plant to keep producing with- 
out loss of time or replacement. 


REFRIGERATION 


CONTACT MEN 
IN DEFENSE INDUSTRIES; 


WE WILL pay substantial salary and 
bonus, for contacts resulting in the 
sale of Industrial or Commercial re. 
frigeration or Air Conditioning uip. 
ment of any type, any size, to defense 
construction or war industries. Posi- 
tion permanent, not dependent upon 
present War situation. We are one of 
America’s largest distributors in this 
field with excellent financial rating. 

aie tr § ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, = +, 113 West 42nd St., 
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REFRIGERATION ator EMGINEERING, INC. 
Les Angeles, Califernia, U.S.A. 
MOTORS £, every 


AIR-CONDITIONING AND 
REFRIGERATION REQUIREMENT 


WRITE FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE BULLETINS 
Wagner Electric Grporation 


6441 Plymouth Avenue, Saint Louis, Mo.,U. S.A, 


‘GOUARE Dw 


REFRIGERATION 


DO IT ALL WITH SQUARE D 


SQUARE D COMPANY 


REGULATOR DIVISION - DETROIT 
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* Steel is precious. Every pound counts in filling vital Victory 
needs. Little can be allocated now for new refrigerant cylinders. 
You can help Ansul and a// manufacturers by returning empty 
cylinders at once... by keeping every cylinder at work. In 
doing this, you help the Nation, help yourself, and help your 
customers. Keep every cylinder on the job—all the time! 


ANSUL.| 


ANSUL CHEMICAL COMPANY + MARINETTE, WISCONSIN :§ 
HELP YOUR JOBBER HELP US KEEP ‘EM ROLLING! 
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The Case For the Continued Production of Commercial Refrigeration 


Storage of Food In Bulk Can Save Metals; | 


4-Point Program of Policy Is Urged 


Editor’s Note: In a letter accompanying this article, Mr. 
Stelpflug writes: “Our particular concern has been given a great 
quantity of war orders and, therefore, we are not seriously affected 
by the limitation order; but our interest in the entire food 
distribution field is such that we cannot stand by and permit a 
breakdown in the refrigeration system which appears to be an 
absolute essential if the people of this country are to be assured 


adequate and proper food.” 


By W. J. Stelpflug, Vice President, Allied Store Utilities Co. 


Limitation Order L-38 has for the 
first time brought us face to face 
with realities in the commercial re- 
frigeration field so let us analyze our 
position in the field to decide honestly 
how important or unimportant we 
really are. 

From a land of excesses we have 
suddenly been dropped into a world 
of shortages. We are not necessarily 
short of the raw materials but some- 
where there is an inability to bring 
enough of all types of raw materials 
from the source to the point where 
they are to be utilized for all war and 
civilian purposes. The difficulty in a 
given instance may be our inability 
to mine the materials fast enough, to 
transport all of the raw or finished 
products, or to supply the machinery 
for processing the raw materials. 

It makes little difference what the 
limiting factor is so long as it is 
true that not enough of the materials 
can be used to meet all purposes for 
so long as this condition exists the 
needs for the prosecution of the war 
come first. 

In curtailing the use of critical 
materials the WPB has issued two 
types of orders; namely, freeze orders 
and limitation orders. 

Freeze orders are intended to stop 
all use of materials covered by a 
specific order for non-essential pur- 
poses and to convert organized mass 
production facilities wholly to war 
purposes. 

Limitation orders are intended to 
cut out the luxury factors in indus- 
tries considered more or less essen- 
tial to direct prosecution of the war 
and the maintenance of health and 
morale of civilian populations in this 
country and among our Allies. 

Food is obviously as essential as 
our tanks, guns, or airplanes because 
without it we cannot produce the 
implements of war nor use them. 

Let us see just what part we play 
in the food program and how far cur- 
tailment of our products can go 
before our food supply becomes 
affected. 

It has been pointed out that people 
existed before mechanical refrigera- 
tion came into being and that is true. 
So perhaps it is well to start with 
the picture of food protection, preser- 
vation, and distribution in the era 
prior to the mechanical age and com- 
pare this earlier food situation with 
the present one. 


‘Living Off the Land’ 


Only 40 years ago most people in 
the United States lived on farms or 
in small towns with a majority of 
the families having a vegetable gar- 
den and with many of them, even in 
So-called cities, having a cow and 
chickens and even an orchard. Most 
food stuffs were grown and consumed 
locally and only beef and a few items 
such as apples, potatoes, and oranges 
were distributed in anything like the 
manner we know today. Milk and 
butter were of the home variety. 
People living in towns gathered eggs 
from their chickens or bought them 
from farmers. 

In those days the greater part of 
What we know as perishable food 
today was produced in small lots and 
Consumed in the area grown. Few 
People in those days ate in restau- 
rants, 

Processing of foods in the pre- 
mechanical age was largely of the 
home variety. Each family did its 
own canning of fruits and vegetables. 
Most families dried fruits and vege- 
tables. In almost every cellar or 
Cave was to be found big jars of 
Salted down pork products. Smoked 
Sausages of different kinds were kept 
in the smoke house. Meat was killed 
and consumed as promtply as pos- 
Sible, and if one family killed and had 
a excess it was sold to neighbors. 

In the northern states meat was 
carried in a frozen state through the 


winter months. Although large herds 
of beef were raised in the West and 
Southwest and shipped or driven to 
central points for slaughter and dis- 
tribution, the total tonnage involved 
as compared with the home processed 
variety of all perishable foods was 
small. 

About the only fresh varieties of 
fruits and vegetables that were car- 
ried through the winter were kept in 
cellars, caves, or buried in the ground, 
and only a few such items as cabbage, 
carrots, turnips, pumpkins, and 
apples could be so handled. The per- 
centage of loss on perishable prod- 
ucts carried through the winter was 
very great. 

Prior to the growth of our present 
complex system of production and 
distribution of foods no great burden 
was placed on transportation for the 
handling of same. Some iced refrig- 
erated cars were used but these were 
relatively few. The _ refrigeration 
problm as a whole was simple for 
each town and city had its ice houses. 
Some of the ice was produced arti- 
fically but much of it was cut from 
frozen lakes with special ice cutting 
equipment. Often the ice supply ran 
out in a given town or city between 
ice seasons and when this happened 
meat markets shut down until 
another supply could be secured. 

Food retail establishments of 40 
years ago were quite different from 
today for few canned vegetables or 
fruits were carried and only a few 
fresh vegetables or fruits could be 
found in any food store throughout 
the year. In addition to the so-called 
staples most food stores of those days 
carried a considerable variety of 
dehydrated fruits and vegetables. 

Few stores in those days carried 
such items as butter except that pur- 
chased direct from farmers in small 
lots and the same applied to eggs. 
Meat was about the only perishable 
item to be found in all towns small 
or large, but that was home killed in 
most cases and sausages were made 
in the shop where sold. Distribution 
of meats by packers was pretty much 
confined to cities. 

With the coming of the mechanical 
age people began to move from the 
farms to congregate around produc- 
tion centers and with improved 
transportation facilities and mechani- 
cal refrigeration came a change in 
production, processing, and distribu- 
tion of practically all kinds of so- 
called perishable foods. People 
acquired the restaurant and delicates- 
sen habit. 

With the machine age, rapid trans- 
portation and the movement of people 
from the country to the cities the 
home garden gave way to mass pro- 
duction on truck farms, dairy farms, 
big scale orchards, poultry farms, and 
other specialized units. The entire 
picture of processing and distributing 
of food products changed. In this 
new age the big bulk of all perishable 
foods had to be handled by railroad 
and trucks for it was all cleared 
through centralized canneries, pack- 
ing houses, or wholesalers and re- 
shipped through the complex dis- 
tributing channels which we know 
today. 


How Times Have Changed 


The change which has come about 
in the production, processing, and 
distribution of so-called perishable 
foods could not be except for 
mechanical refrigeration. Refriger- 
ated railroad cars and trucks are re- 
quired to move all of these perishable 
products from the point where they 
are grown to the point where they 
are processed. Mechanical refrigera- 
tion is required to handle most of the 
products except that which is canned 
or dehydrated from the point where it 
is processed back to the channels of 
wholesale and retail distribution and 
on to the point of ultimate consump- 
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tion. Hundreds of thousands of re- 
frigerated units are in use in the 
essential care of the perishable prod- 
ucts involved. ‘ 

It has been suggested that a great 
deal of our mechanical refrigeration 
is a luxury and that we might go 
back to the old methods of handling 
foods and still maintain a decent 
standard of living. It is obvious that 
this suggestion was made without due 
thought to the fact that a very small 
percentage of our population today 
produces a large part of our food and, 
therefore, we cannot escape the 
necessity for production in mass nor 
for distributing through the present 
channels. 

The average housewife would not 
be able to secure perishable foods for 
processing without the use of our 
mechanical refrigerating facilities for 
transporting and storing. If she 
could secure the products, there is a 
grave question as to whether or not 
she could secure the jars, jar caps, 
and rubbers required to complete the 
job. 

A short time back Secretary of 
Agriculture Wickard made the state- 
ment that shortly the United States 
will be called on to feed two billion 
people. This means that most of the 
food which we can produce of a 
canned, dehydrated, or frozen variety 
will have to be shipped abroad. Even 
now a great part of the food of the 
varieties named are being shipped 
under the Lease-Lend Act. 

These facts are undoubtedly the 
reasons behind the promotional cam- 
paign of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services to 
encourage a greater consumption at 
home of fresh perishable foods such 
as vegetables, fruits, milk, fish, eggs, 
and meats. 


Other Means Take Metals 


As time goes on there will be less 
and less canned fruits and vegetables 
and even dehydrated fruits and vege- 
tables available for home consump- 
tion. If this be true, the need for 
refrigerated storage space for the 
preservation and distribution of food 
stuffs to the people of the United 
States will be increased rather than 
decreased. A careful analysis of the 
facts will prove that fewer critical 
materials will be required to handle 
a million tons of foods in bulk 
through refrigerated storage units 
than will be true with any method 
of processing. 

Of the commercial refrigeration 
units now in use for the handling of 
perishables thousands require re- 
placement each year due to rusting 
out of coils, wearing out of machines, 
rotting out of floors and wails, 
termite destruction, etc. 

It is the opinion of many people 
that refrigerated cases are merely in- 
tended to increase sales. The fact is 
that there is no type of refrigerated 
case, reach-in box, cooler, or storage 
plant which is not truly used as a 
part of the storage facilities required 
to move foods between the point of 
growth and the point of consumption. 

So-called display cases are used 24- 
hours a day for storage purposes and 
to this extent reduce the required 
storage space in walk-in boxes of one 
type or another. Storage cases are 
used merely because they speed up 
the handling of products in retail 
stores and thereby eliminate unneces- 
sary man power which is freed for 
other useful purposes. 

Only recently a food merchant in 
St. Louis called me at home at night 
to appeal frantically for help in get- 
ting his refrigerating machines re- 
paired at once because refrigeration 
was down on his cases and he had no 
room in his walk-in refrigerators for 
the perishable products from _ the 
cases. Such calls are daily occur- 
rences to all refrigeration service 
men. 

Along with criticism of other com- 
mercial refrigerator units the so- 
called locker storage plants for 
frozen foods have been included. This 
unit is one which comes nearer to 
making it possible to go back to the 
simple method of handling foods of 
40 years ago than does any other, 
for in this type of plant local prod- 
ucts can be processed without pack- 
aging and kept indefinitely with no 
loss of vitamins or freshness. 

A refrigerated locker storage plant 
for frozen foods is probably the least 
wasteful of materials of all known 
methods of processing or of distribu- 
tion. The Missouri papers of May 
27, 1942 carry a story of large 
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quantities of strawberries rotting in 
the fields for lack of labor, crates, 
and transportation facilities to han- 
dle them. These products could have 
been saved through local freezing and 
storage in locker plants. 

As with everything else, we have 
always had a surplus of food in this 
country but we have learned with 
other things how quickly the picture 
can change when we attempt to sup- 
ply not only our own needs but those 
of our Allies as well. To needlessly 
interfere with the necessary protec- 
tion of perishable foods left to people 
of the United States can be nothing 
short of blindness. Necessary mate- 
rials must be made available for con- 
struction and maintenance of the 
equipment needed to properly pre- 
serve and distribute this food. 


The 4-Point Program 


All of us must do our share to help 
win this war. We must all unsel- 
fishly give up the _ non-essential 
things in order that the essential 
needs of our Allied Armies and 
civilian populations may be served. 
We feel that we in this industry have 
a rare opportunity to serve our 
country in helping to make sure that 
the mechanical refrigeration system 
so important to the preservation and 
distribution of food be kept intact. 
In this connection we have a four- 
fold program. 

1. To produce _ refrigerator 
and refrigeration requirements of 
our armed forces and our Allies 
and to fit our civilian production 


into this scheme to hold our labor 

and machine facilities together in 

gaps between war orders. 

2. To see that all commercial 
refrigeration equipment now in 
use is properly serviced so that 
its efficiency may be fully utilized 
for the longest possible period 
of time. 

3. To make sure that all 
usable idle commercial refrigera- 
tion equipment is put to use 
where it is needed with the least 
necessary use of essential mate- 
rials in re-conditioning. 

4. To see that new equipment 
is provided over and above all 
other available commercial re- 
frigeration equipment required to 
properly preserve and handle all 
perishable foods. This new equip- 
ment to be provided with a 
saving of materials over that 
required for the handling or dis- 
tribution in any other known 
way. 

Truly we of the refrigeration in- 
dustry have an important part in 
this war program and in spite of the 
difficulties of limitation orders or 
other obstacles it is up to us to make 
our sacrifices and carry through. 


Detroit Agency to Handle 
Howell Motors Advertising 


HOWELL, Mich.—Advertising of 
Howell Electric Motors Co., here will 
be handled by Brooke, Smith, French 
& Dorrance, Inc., Detroit and New 
York agency. 
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Don’t hold him there in hiding; 
Let’s put him in the fight 
And keep this empty riding 
For Victory and Right. 


Kind Sir! pray heed this warning; 
Forget that old excuse. 

Ere dawns tomorrow’s morning 

PLEASE turn that empty loose! 


“VIRGINIA’’ REFRIGERANTS: 
AGENTS FOR KINETIC’S “FREON-12" 
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Just a lone, forgotten empty 
There is sadness in his song; 
For he’s growing old and dusty— 


These are times when this is wrong! 


He is willing and he’s ready 
To help his Uncle Sam 
Keep shipments moving steady 


For the Country’s War Demand. 
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VIRGINIA SMELTING CO. 


WEST NORFOLK, VIRGINIA — 
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cation April 27, 1940, Serial No. 332,061. 
32 Claims. (Cl. 62—114.) 

1. A refrigerating apparatus comprising 
a plurality of horizontally disposed re- 
frigerated plates mounted one above the 
other in a stack in unconnected relation- 
ship and movable relatively to one 
another to receive and compress there- 
between comestibles to be frozen, and 
manualy variable means common to said 
plates for supporting the same in any 
selected one of a plurality of differently 
spaced, non-freezing, or loading positions. 


AIR CONDITIONING AP- 


PATENTS 


Weeks of May 26 & 
June 2 


2,283,923. REFRIGERATING APPARA- 
rons TUS. Bicknell Hall, Boston, Mass., as- 
3 signor to General Foods Corp., New York, 

N. Y¥., a corporation of Delaware. Appli- 


FS 5 — ws 23, 1936, Serial No. 
semamapecanciiamear | (Cl. 62—140.) 


2,283,928, 


PARATUS. Leroy G. Huggins, Mansfield, 
Ohio, assignor to Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., a corpora- 
tion of Pennsylvania. Application April 
75,919. 


3 Claims. 
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1, An air conditioner unit suitable for 

al conditioning the air of a room compris- 
ing two compartments, a refrigeration ap- 

paratus having a heat absorbing portion, 


‘ a heat dissipating portion, and a motor- 
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THE BUYER'S GUIDE 


For us to give you the 
finest possible service on 
Parts and Supplies 


for REFRIGERATION 


and Air Conditioning 


THE HARRY ALTER CO. _ 


728 S. Michigan Ave. = TwoBig Warehouses 134 Lafayette St. 
Chicago, III. _— toServe You =— New York, N.Y. 


TYPE 625 


Balanced-Action Diaphragm Packless Valve 
The only packless valve that gives you 24 important 
features of design, construction and operation—all 
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compressor, the heat absorbing portion 
being in one compartment, and the heat 
dissipating portion and the motor-com- 
pressor being in the other compartment, 
said unit being adapted to be held in such 
position with respect to an opening in the 
wall of an enclosure that the heat 
absorbing portion is on the inside of the 
wall, the heat dissipating portion is on the 
outside of the wall, and the motor- 
compressor is disposed substantially in the 
plane of said wall intermediate said heat- 
absorbing and heat-dissipating portions, 
and means for forcibly circulating air 
from the enclosure over’ said _ heat 
absorbing portion to condition the air, 
said unit being provided with means for 
engaging an edge of said opening for 
holding said unit in said position. 


2,283,989. METHOD OF CHARGING 
AND CONDITIONING DEHYDRATOBS. 
Guy J. Henry, Chicago, ll. Application 
June 4, 1938, Serial No. 211,849. 7 Claims. 
(Cl, 210—134.) 


1. The method of preparing a dehydrator 
for use, which comprises loading a de- 
hydrator casing with granular dehydrating 
material, subjecting the dehydrating mate- 
rial to the action of a vacuum after being 
loaded into the dehydrator casing, fol- 
lowing the vacuum treatment by subject- 
ing the dehydrating material to the action 
of air under pressure, and closing the 
casing to entrap the air under super- 
atmospheric pressure and to maintain the 
dehydrating material under such condition 
before use. 


2,284,161. AIR CONDITIONING AP- 
PARATUS. John McElgin, Philadelphia, 
Pa., assignor to John J. Nesbitt, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa., a corporation of Penn- 
sylvania, Application June 9, 1939, Serial 


No. 278,217. 8 Claims. (Cl, 98—38.) 
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1. A ventilating unit comprising a casing 
having a recirculated air inlet, an outdoor 
air inlet, and a mixed air outlet, a pas- 
sageway leading from said outdoor air 
inlet into said unit, a damper for control- 
ling the proportion of outdoor air with 
respect to recirculated air, and means for 
materially reducing the size of the outdoor 
air inlet passageway in accordance with 
instantaneous increases in the velocity 
pressure of the outdoor air, said means 
comprising a baffle of L-shaped cross sec- 
tion pivoted along one edge of one of 
the legs in order to swing in response 
to wind pressure and adapted to assume 
such a position that the size of the outdoor 
air inlet passageway is materially reduced 
in accordance with increases of said 
velocity pressure. 


2,284,293. REFRIGERATOR. Kenneth 
A. Mills, Memphis, Tenn. Application 
Feb. 13, 1940, Serial No. 318,772. 1 Claim. 
(Cl. 62—89.) 


A refrigerator comprising a cabinet pro- 
viding a food chamber having a door 
opening leading thereto, means for closing 
said opening including a _ supplemental 
door, a cooling unit supported within the 
food chamber and having one face open, 
said open face being closed when the 
supplemental door is closed, the edges of 
the cooling unit defining the open face 
thereof being formed to provide a con- 
tinuous groove, and a gasket snugly fitted 
within such groove to provide a sealing 
meidum for close contact with the supple- 
mental door when closed. 


2,284,339. REFRIGERATOR. Carl H. 
Nauert, Evansville, Ind. assignor to 


Servel, Inc., New York, N. Y., a corpora- 
Application Dec. 8, 
308,269. 9 


tion of Delaware. 
1939, Serial No. 
(Cl. 312—156.) 
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7. A refrigerator cabinet including verti- 
cal wall members, supports mounted on 
said wall members, shelf hangers mounted 
on the said supports in pivotal relation 
thereto, a shelf pivotally connected to 
said hangers, said hangers having a 
slidable connection with said supports, the 
slidable and pivotal connection of said 
hangers with respect to said supports pro- 
viding adjustment of the shelves to differ- 
ent distances from said supports. 


2,284,496. REFRIGERATION EXPAN- 
SION VALVE. George W. Smith and 
James A. Smith, Lyons, N. Y., assignors 
to Kenmore Machine Products, Inc., 
Lyons, N. Y. Application Jan. 24, 1940, 
Serial No. 315,459. 9 Claims. (Cl. 236—92.) 


1. In a refrigerant expansion valve, a 
valve body formed with a valve-receiving 
portion, a cylindrical flange contiguous 
therewith and having a chamber formed 
therein, and an offset inlet passage portion, 
said valve-receiving portion being formed 
with a longitudinal bore communicating 
with said chamber, a valve disposed in 
the bore, spring means for actuating the 
valve, and closure means for closing the 
end of the bore and holding said spring 
and valve in operating position, a dis- 
charge portion formed in the valve body 
in communication with said bore, a sepa- 
rate insert disposed at the opposite end 
of the bore to divide the bore from said 
chamber, a sealing bellows secured within 
said chamber, a plurality of longitudinally 
disposed apertures formed in said insert, 
push pin members freely extending 
through said apertures and connecting 
said sealing bellows and said valve, a valve 
seat formed in said insert against which 
the valve may contact, a diagonal passage 
formed in the body and connecting said 
inlet passage portion and said bore at a 
portion thereof covered by said insert, 
said diagonal passage, as projected, ex- 
tending beyond the end of said cylindrical 
flange, and a tortuous passage extending 
around said insert for connecting said 
diagonal passage and said valve seat. 


2,284,691. REFRIGERATION. Per Paul 
Strandberg, Stockholm, Sweden, assignor 
to Platen-Munters Refrigerating System, 
Aktiebolag, Stockholm, Sweden, a corpora- 
tion of Sweden. Application March 30, 
1940, Serial No, 326,945. In Germany 
April 14, 1939. 15 Claims, (Cl. 62—119,5.) 
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1. An absorption refrigeration system in- 
cluding a generator, means to heat said 
generator to cause expulsion of refrigerant 
vapor from and thereby weaken absorption 
liquid therein, means for 
weakened absorption liquid from said 
generator in the presence of inert gas to 
lower the vapor pressure of the refrig- 
erant fluid and thereby permit further 
expulsion of refrigerant vapor from and 
further weakening of the absorption 
liquid, and a condenser which receives 
inert gas and refrigerant vapor from said 
means and in which the refrigerant vapor 
is condensed to liquid. 


JI 


2,284,791. ABSORPTION REFRIGER- 
ATING APPARATUS. Edmund E. Allyne, 
Cleveland, Ohio, assignor to Allyne Labo- 
ratories, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. Original 
application Jan. 3, 1938, Serial No. 183,042. 
Divided and this application Sept. 21, 
1939, Serial No. 295,972. 4 Claims 
(Cl. 62—118.) 


1. In an intermittent absorption refrig- 
eration apparatus, a cabinet, an insulated 
food compartment secured in the upper 
front section thereof, a vertical heat flue 
arranged between the rear of said food 
compartment and the rear wall of said 
cabinet absorption refrigeration mecha- 
nism including an intermittently heated 
generator-absorber, condenser unit and 
evaporator positioned in said cabinet, the 
said generator-absorber being positioned 
directly below and in spaced relation to 
said food compartment, a baffle extending 
from adjacent the base of said cabinet 
upwardly and around the portion of the 
generator-absorber nearest the said food 
compartment and joining said vertical heat 
flue, the said condensing unit being also 
positioned to the rear and adjacent the 
base of said cabinet directly beneath the 
lower end of said heat flue whereby heat 
from the generator-absorber ascending in 
said flue causes a draft of unheated air 
to pass over said condenser unit, 


2,284,820. ICE CUBE RELEASE GRID. 
Earl W. Haugh, Manitowoc, Wis., assignor 
to Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co., Manitowoc, 
Wis. Application March 17, 1941, Serial 
No. 383,776. 1 Claim. (Cl. 62—108.5.) 

A grid for ice cube trays comprising, a 
longitudinal partition provided with spaced 
notches in its upper edge, transverse fins 
shiftably carried by said partition and 
having their upper ends located in said 
notches said ends being provided with 


conducting 4 


alined openings adjacent their upper ends, 
a flat plate extending through said open- 
ings and supported upon the top edge of 
said partition, said plate being provided 
with pairs of depending fingers formed 
upon its longitudinal edges and straddling 
said partition for progressively engaging 
said fins, a notched depending lip formed 
on the rear end of said plate for strad- 
dling the upper edge of said partition to 
guide said plate thereon, and a threaded 
crank carried by said partition ang 
rotatably connecting with the forward end 
of said plate for longitudinally shifting 
the same. 


2,284,875. BOTTLE COOLING UNIT, 
Archie E. Ladewig, Waukesha, Wis. Ap. 
plication July 19, 1940, Serial No. 346,29, 
62—104.) 


4 Claims. (Cl. 


1. A bottle cooling unit comprising, a 
casing having therein a liquid basin and 
being provided with adjoining inlet and 
outlet guides associated with a common 
opening, a conveyor continuously operable 
within said casing to transport successive 
bottles in upright position from said inlet 
to said outlet guide, spray pipes disposed 
above said conveyor for spraying cooling 
liquid against the exteriors of the bottles, 
a pump for circulating liquid from said 
basin through said pipes, and a refrigerat- 
ing coil for cooling the liquid in said 
basin. 

2,284,907. REFRIGERATING APPARA. 
TUS. Bertram Y. Kinzey, Richmond, Va. 
Application Dec. 23, 1938, Serial No. 
247,510. 8 Claims. (Cl. 62—114.) 


1. In refrigerating apparatus for do- 
mestic use of the type provided with an 
ice tray receiving chambers having a front 
opening through which ice trays may be 
introduced, the combination with a dessert 
container for reception within said cham- 
ber, said container having flat external 
surfaces defining generally a rectangular 
parallelo-piped and being open at the 
upper side to permit the introduction of 
a dessert mixture therein, said container 
having a_ substantially semi-cylindrical 
lower internal surface for agitating means 
supported in said container for rotation 
about a generally horizontal axis sub- 
stantially coextensive with the axis of the 
said semi-cylindrical internal surface, and 
closure means for the open upper side of 
said container, said closure means being 
formed to afford an internal, substantially 
semi-cylindrical surface disposed in com- 
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plementary relation to said first named 
internal surface. 


2,284,918. CONTROL FOR REFRIGER- 
ATING SYSTEMS. Alwin B. Newton, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., assignor to Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., a corporation of Delaware. Appli- 
cation July 12, 1940, Serial No. 345,252. 
21 Claims. (Cl. 62—4.) 


1. In apparatus of the character de- 
scribed, in combination, switch mecha- 
nism, means for producing a _ switch 
actuating force adapted to be increased 
and decreased, a device arranged to cause 
said force to vary, said switch mechanism 
controlling the operation of said device, 
the force varying in one direction when 
the device is in operation and in the 
opposite direction when the device is not 
in operation, said switch mechanism being 
arranged to start the device when the 
force is at one value and to stop the 
device at a relatively different value of 
the force, additional automatic means for 
stopping the device, and means for oper- 
ating said switching mechanism to stop- 
ping position in response to the change in 
force in said opposite direction resulting 
from stopping of the device by said 
automatic means. 


2,285,042. AIR CONDITIONING AP- 
PARATUS. William H. Macdonald, Jr., 
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Rochelle Park, N. J., assignor to Carrier 
Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., a corporation of 


Delaware. Application July 8, 1938, 
Serial No. 218,087. 1 Claim. (Cl. 62—6.) 
An air conditioning system of the 


character described including a casing, a 
first refrigerant evaporator positioned in 
said casing and occupying one portion of 
a cross-sectional area 
thereof, a second refrig- 
erant evaporator posi- 
tioned in said casing 
and occupying another 
portion of said cross- 
sectional area_ thereof, 
means for passing a 
stream of air through 
. said casing whereby one 
portion of the air stream passes in contact 
with one of the evaporators and another 
portion of the air stream passes in contact 
with the other evaporator, means for sup- 
plying liquid refrigerant to both of said 
evaporators, a refrigerant compressor, a 
common suction connection from said 
evaporators leading to said compressor, a 
back pressure regulating valve at the 
discharge end of the one of the evVapora- 
tors operative responsive to changes in 
condition of the air supplied to said 
evaporator to vary the pressure the refrig- 
erant in said evaporator, the arrangement 
of evaporators being such that the pres- 
sure of refrigerant in the other evapora- 
tor will simultaneously be varied, an 
automatic pressure regulating valve at the 
discharge end of the other evaporator to 
prevent the pressure in said other evapo- 
rator from falling below a predetermined 
point when the pressure in the first 
evaporator rises above a desired point, 
and means for mixing and delivering both 
portions of the air stream to an enclosure 
to be conditioned. 


2,285,075. AIR CONDITIONING AP- 
PARATUS. Carlyle M. Ashley and James 
Swinburne, Syracuse, N. Y., assignors to 
Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., a corpora- 
tion of Delaware. Original application 


June 17, 1936, Serial No. 85,642. Divided 
and this application April 5, 1939, Serial 
1 Claim. 


No. 266,052. (Cl. 62—117.) 


—— 


In a combination of apparatus for air 
conditioning a railroad car, a condensing 
unit, a mounting beneath a railroad car, 
said condensing unit being mounted on 
said mounting, a casing housing said con- 
densing unit, said casing having two open- 
ings comprising an air inlet and an air 
outlet side by side and parallel with a side 
of the car for admitting air into said 
casing and discharging air from _ the 
casing, louvers in said openings, said 
louvers being horizontal and parallel with 
the path of movement of the car, a blower 
within the casing for circulating air 
through the casing over said condensing 
unit in a course through said louvers 
serving said inlet and outlet, means in 
combination with the inlet for assuring 
an adequate supply of fresh outdoor air 
for cooling said condensing unit, said 
louvers being arranged in combination 
with said inlet and outlet and positioned 
at differing angles whereby air _ sub- 
stantially in the same volumes will be 
admitted to the casing regardless of the 
direction of movement of the car in a 
course preventing short-circuiting to the 
air inlet of air discharged from the air 
outlet. 


2,285,089. RESATURATION COOLER. 
Prank R. Higley, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 
assignor to The Bryant Heater Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, a corporation of Ohio. 
Application Jan. 27, 1940, Serial No. 315,974. 
10 Claims. (Cl. 261—92.) 


1. In an air conditioning system, ap- 
paratus for cooling dehumidified air com- 
prising a water pan, a drum mounted to 
turn upon a horizontal axis, said drum 
being positioned above and depending into 
said water pan, the cylindrical portion of 
said drum being foraminous and adapted 
to carry moisture upward out of said 
water pan, means circular in cross section 
and of smaller diameter than the drum 
arranged interiorly thereof upon which the 
ends of the drum hang and by means of 
which it is driven, and means for direct- 
ing the air to be cooled through the side 
walls of said drum, whereby the air is 
caused to give up heat for the evapora- 
tion of moisture on the drum. 


REFRIGERATED DISPLAY 
Leonard F. Clerc, Chicago, 


2,285,110. 
CABINET. 


Dl. Application May 1, 1939, Serial No. 
1 Claim. 


271,077. (Cl. 312—134.) 


ony a 
j 


In a refrigerating and display apparatus 
comprising a cabinet having heat insulat- 
ing walls, a window formed at the top 
of said cabinet, said window being formed 
of a plurality of spaced transparent sheets 
so as to provide insulation against heat 
conduction therethrough, doors on oppo- 
site sides of said window openable to 
obtain access to the contents of said 
chamber, the combination of a plurality 
of groups of trays, individually controlled 
means for each group of said trays for 
moving said trays of a group successively 
past said window and one of said doors. 


2,285,131. REFRIGERATION. Hugo M. 
Ullstrand, Evansville, Ind., assignor to 
Servel, Inc., New York, N. Y., a corpora- 
tion of Delaware. Application March 14, 
1938, Serial No. 195,736. 12 Claims. 
(Cl. 62—125.) 


{ 
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1. A method of heat transfer which in- 
cludes vaporizing liquid fluid in a place 
of vaporization at an upper elevation, 
condensing vaporized fluid in a place of 


superimposed relation, and means on 
each of the frame structures arranged to 
releasably engage the studs on the adja- 
cent side of the food storage compart- 
ment and secure the frame _ structures 


‘ against movement when disposed on the 


condensation at a lower elevation, flowing . 


liquid condensate to a place of accumu- 
lation, removing from said place of accu- 
mulation a quantity of liquid when a 
predetermined amount thereof accumulates 
at the place of accumulation, and raising 
substantially all of the removed liquid 
between said elevations by trapping vapor 
above a liquid surface thereof to exert 
force thereon. 


REFRIGERATOR SHELF. 


2,285,137. 
Robert S. Ahrens, St. Paul, Minn., as- 
signor to Seeger Refrigerator Co., St. 


Paul, Minn., a corporation of Minnesota. 
Application Feb. 10, 1939, Serial No. 
255,673. 2 Claims, (Cl. 312—150.) 
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1. A refrigerator including a cabinet 
provided with opposed side walfs and a 
rear wall, a substantially U-shaped frame, 
the free ends of said U-shaped frame being 
bent downwardly to form legs on the 
front end thereof, means on the rear cabi- 
net wall supporting the closed end of said 
U-shaped frame, an imperforate shelf on 
said frame, drawer means_ suspended 
beneath said shelf, and drawer suspend- 
ing means on said shelf for said drawer 
means. 


2,285,160. REFRIGERATOR CABINET. 


George C. Harbison, Erie, Pa., assignor to 
General Electric Co., a corporation of New 
York. Application Aug. 20, 1941, Serial No. 
(Cl. 62—103.) 


407,590. 6 Claims. 


1. In a refrigerator including a com- 
partment having a cooling unit associated 
therewith and a cold storage receptacle 
disposed below said unit, an element dis- 
posed at the front of said unit and said 


receptacle comprising an upper portion » 


floor of said compartment, 


Ilg Markets Line of 
Ventilation Products 
For Blackout Work 


CHICAGO — Recognizing that 
black-out conditions call for special 
ventilation equipment, the Ilg Elec- 
tric Ventilating Co. here has fabri- 
cated special “Blackout Hoods,” 
using standard Ilg power roof venti- 
lators. 


This solution for ventilation in 
buildings with painted, closed, or 
otherwise blacked-out windows is 


explained in a recently issued com- 
pany bulletin, “Blackout your win- 
dows but not your ventilation.” 

Since the system is dependent upon 
powered propeller fans for pulling 
in fresh air and exhausting used air, 
it is stated, the action is fast and 
positive under all weather conditions. 
By using Ilg self-cooled motors in 
the penthouses, air can be handled 
which is heavily laden with steam, 
moisture, smoke, gases, or fumes 
without danger of overheating and 
fear of the effect from moisture con- 
densation, the bulletin says. 

With this system no light is trans- 
mitted through the power roof venti- 
lators nor through the fresh air in- 
lets, the manufacturer claims. At 
the same time worn-out air, exces- 
sive heat, dust, steam, smoke, odors, 
fumes, and vapors are swiftly and 
quietly removed; there need be no 
stoppage of work during an air raid; 
there is no detriment to employe 
health or efficiency from bad air. 

With the power roof ventilators, 
the bulletin describes two other Ilg 
products which are recommended for 
black-out ventilation. Ilg dark room 
ventilators have a light baffle and 
are ordinarily used in photographic 
dark rooms, but are now being in- 
stalled in offices, laboratories, etc. 
for rapid air change under black-out 
conditions. 

Filter-type Ilgairators which in- 
stall in the window frame and ordi- 
narily are used in homes, offices, and 
hospitals as a source of fresh, filtered 
air are now being used in laboratories 
and other war work locations for 
black-out ventilation. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


RATES for “Positions Wanted,” 5¢ per 
word; minimum charge, $2.50. Three 
consecutive insertions, 12%¢ per word; 
minimum charge $6.25. 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


WANTED by well established independent 
firm in Washington, D. C. Reliable man 
experienced in installation and service of 
commercial equipment, Good salary and 
truck furnished. Year around employment. 
Must furnish references. Box 1402, Air 
Conditioning & Refrigeration News. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


INDUSTRIAL Training Institute gradu- 
ate with three years of practical experi- 
ence in commercial refrigeration service 
work desires permanent job with reliable 
firm in Southwest. Box 1403, Air 
Conditioning & Refrigeration News. 


REPRESENTATIVES AVAILABLE 


MANUFACTURER’S AGENTS Operating 
offices in Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
contacting defense plants, shipyards, Gov- 
ernment offices, manufacturers, and job- 
bers in Atlantic coast States and District 
of Columbia, desires one or two additional 
lines in refrigeration and air condi- 
tioning. Correspondence invited. F. M. 
EVERSDEN & ASSOCIATES, Professional 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 
COMPLETE FROZEN food locker plant. 
Will pay cash. Plant to be dismantled 
and moved to new territory. Refrigera- 
tion equipment must be under four years 
old in good condition. Don’t answer un- 
less you will sell at genuine sacrifice— 
less than half your net cash purchase 
price. Box 1401, Air Conditioning & 
Refrigeration News. 


THE BUYER'S 
GUIDE 


USE ONLY 


GENUINE 


GRUNOW 
PARTS 


Write For Name Of Jobber Nearest You 


Grunow Authorized Service, Inc. 
4313 W. Fullerton Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


serving as a door for said cooling unit and ~ 


a lower portion serving as a decorative 
front for said receptacle, said element 
having an opening therethrough and 
means arranged to conduct moisture con- 
densing on said upper portion through 
the opening. 


2,285,363. CRISPER PAN FOR DO- 
MESTIC REFRIGERATORS. Theodore 
W. Rundell, Jenkintown, Pa., assignor to 
Philco Corp., Philadelphia, Pa., a corpora- 
tion of Pennsylvania. Application Oct. 19, 
Serial No. 361,970. 9 Claims. 


In a refrigerator having a food storage 
compartment and a pair of horizontally 
spaced studs secured to each side of the 
food storage compartment, a pair of 
similar frame structures arranged in said 
food storage compartment in relatively 
superimposed stacked relation on the floor 
of the food storage compartment and 
adapted to be placed in side by side rela- 
tion on the floor of said compartment in- 
terchangeably, a crisper pan slidably sup- 
ported by each of said frame structures 
and arranged for horizontal sliding move- 
ment in the compartment, means including 
a removable cover on each of the frame 
structures arranged for cooperative in- 
terengagement to secure said frame 
structures relative to each other in 


Light Series 40 Polartron Advantages 


Fewer Models to Stoch ww thamum free Service wt “Cookng Contra! on Cat Out or Cot te wi Me Short Cycting 
He Polartvon Equipped Compressors can be Converted to Produce Frost Free Constant Cole 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 


— MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 
"5 HOT FOURTH AVENUE SOUTH, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


CANADIAN PLANT TORONTO CURCPEAN PLANT LONDON COMPANY. OWNED BRANCHES Im 49 OTmER iTies 


REFAYGERATION 


Or 4 


a 


AAI 


REFRIGERATION PRODUCTS 


LARKIN 


Humi-Temp Forced Convection Units—Patented 
CROSS-FIN-COILS—Bare Tube Coils—Zinc Fused 
Steel Plate Coils—Disseminator Pans—Heat Ex- 
changers—Evaporative Condensers—Instantaneous 
Water Coolers— 


See Your Jobber or Write Direct 


19 MEM 


LARKIN COILS, INC. 
ORIAL DR., S. E., ATLAN 
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Victory Program ‘Job 
For All’ --Knighton 


(Concluded from Page 1, Column 3) 
devote all our energy and resources 
in the service of humanity at its 
peace-time pursuits. 

“Our obligation to conserve is not 
confined to the use of vital materials 
—but includes instruction and coun- 
sel to our users concerning the 
usage of our products to conserve 
electrical energy — particularly in 
those areas where rapidly expanding 
facilities for war production may re- 
quire the rationing of electric power. 

“The obligation of the refrigeration 
industry to our war program must 
be fulfilled. We now have the oppor- 
tunity to do it on a voluntary basis 
—the way of our fore-fathers—the 
American way. 

“This is our job—we, alone, can get 
it done. Resolve now to do your 
part—willingly, gladly, and to what- 
ever extent your experience and 
ingenuity will permit. Don’t feel 
that your contribution may be too 
small—don’t believe that the ‘other 
fellow’ can get it done without your 
help—and above all don’t pass this 
off as a meaningless gesture—as 
much to do about nothing. 

“This obligation to conserve is 
part and parcel of our every day 
job—let’s do it.” 


Some Producers Asking 
Return of Old Parts 


(Concluded from Page 1, Column 1) 
at full list price as the deposit price 
—no discount. We will send you 
an (—) form to cover the parts to 
be returned. After you have made 
the exchange, return the old part to 
us prepaid, accompanied by the pink 
copy of the (—) form as a packing 
slip to identify the return (from 
whom received, etc.). At the same 
time mail us the white copy of the 
(—) form to act as an advice of 
shipment. When it is received you 
will be given credit and our check: 

“(1) Full credit if the part is 
covered by the warranty, or 

“(2) Credit for the difference be- 
tween the price of the part and the 
charge for repairing it, if it is 
repairable, or 

“(3) Credit represented by your 
discount, if the part is not repairable 
and must be scrapped, disassembled, 
and melted up. 

“We must reserve the right to ship 
a repaired part instead of a new 
unused part, but the repaired part 
will carry the same guarantee as a 
new, ‘never-been-used’ part.” 


Survey Shows Laxity In 
Price Ceiling Postings 


(Concluded from Page 1, Column 4) 
was no compliance whatever in 2,792 
stores. 

OPA officials said they did not ex- 
pect any wide variation from the 
Philadelphia figures to show in simi- 
lar surveys to be conducted in other 
cities. 

For the educational drive here a 
large group of volunteer workers 
will be enlisted through the Civilian 
Defense Volunteer Office, Mr. Joseph 
stated. 


Plan Is Revealed For 
Foreseen Power Shortage 


(Concluded from Page 1, Column 1) 
specific power regions in relation to 
their essential roles in war produc- 
tion, Mr. Krug explained the expected 
set-up. Each region would be able 
to supply a certain amount of power 
for industrial purposes, depending on 
its installed generating capacity, 
with the balance allocated to com- 
mercial and domestic consumers on 
a curtailed basis, although such cur- 
tailment would not extend through all 
regions. 

He indicated that interconnections 
of power systems would be necessary 
in some cases to round out so-called 
“power pools.” However, the 200 
utility executives present at the con- 
clave said they gathered from Mr. 
Krug’s remarks that the power 
situation today is definitely better 
than had been expected a year ago. 

Under the proposed order, it was 
ascertained, extensive construction of 
new power plants would be super- 
ceded by a policy of “pooling present 
resources” to conserve critical mate- 


rials, such as copper, steel, and 
aluminum, for other critical war 
purposes. 


Base Prices Set Up 
For Refrigerators 


Made by Sunbeam 


EVANSVILLE, Ind.—Base prices 
which will enable the Sunbeam Elec- 


Fittings Molded From 
‘Saran’ Are Available 


CHICAGO—Fittings molded from 
“Saran,” the new _ thermoplastic, 
are now available for tubing sizes 
¥% inch to % inch O.D., reports the 
Acadia Synthetic Products division 
of the Western Felts Works, which 
also processes “Saran’’ tubing, pipe, 
rod, and sheet. 

By means of these fittings it is now 
possible to set up a_ complete, 
chemically resistant piping system 
without the use of any metal. 

These fittings are said to have a 
high tensile and bursting strength, 
are non-corroding and non-aging and, 
being also non-conductors of elec- 
tricity, are able to prevent the forma- 
tion of galvanic couples. 


Carrier Trains Its Field 
Personnel In War Work 


(Concluded from Page 1, Column 2) 
dent and chairman of the War Prod- 
ucts Committee, and John H. Holton, 
works manager and vice president. 

Following the first sessions, the 
field engineers and construction men 
are spending their time in various 
plant departments and in detailed 
examination of factory facilities and 
of the operations of various types of 
production machines. 

Vice President and Comptroller 
F. F. Hoyt is vice chairman of the 
War Products Committee. W. D. 
Graham is secretary. Other members 
are H. L. Laube, Development vice 
president, Earle D. Williams, and 
C. V. Fenn. 


B. W. Clark Calls Upon Utilities To 
‘Keep Dealers In the Business’ 


NEW YORK CITY—Calling upon 
the nation’s utility firms to “put 
forth whatever effort it takes to keep 
electrical appliance dealers aggres- 
sively in business, giving all possible 
support and encouragement to their 
operations,” B. W. Clark, vice presi- 
dent of Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., pointed out here June 11 
that a vast expansion of the house- 
hold electrical appliance market will 
be necessary after the war if the 
utilities are to maintain present 
power load requirements. 

Addressing the annual conference 
of the Edison Electric Institute, held 
at the Hotel Biltmore, Clark stressed 
the necessity of utility companies to 
prepare for peace, and to encourage 
larger domestic demands for service 
than ever before. 

“Even with electric appliance 
manufacture now stopped until after 
the war,” he said, “we are all busy 
with research, invention, and design. 
We are studying with utmost criti- 
cism the product of today, to make 


tomorrow’s better in the point of ef- - 


ficiency, utility, and style. We are 
working to find new uses for elec- 
tricity in the home. More money 
than ever is being spent on forward- 
looking developments. It is our fond 
hope that the post-war product will 
provide a new impetus to the uses 
of electricity in the home.” 

Pointing out that there are ap- 
proximately 216,000,000 home elec- 
tric appliances currently in use in 
the United States, consuming two- 
thirds of residential electric power, 
Clark added that the development of 


maintenance and repair services to 
keep these appliances functioning ag 
long as possible is one of the most 
important tasks facing the industry, 
and especially the utilities, because of 
their close association with local com- 
munities. 

The Westinghouse executive re. 
ferred to the appliances now in sery- 
ice as “a measure of the responsi- 
bility laid upon the whole electrical 
industry if we manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, and dealers expect to do 
business again, and if the utilities 
would preserve their present revenue 
and would garner future home load 
which they must have.” 

Emphasizing the importance of 
utilities lending all possible aid to 
dealers in their efforts to stay in 
business during the trying war 
period, Clark said that “all of this 
sums up to perhaps the most impor- 
tant problem in customer relations 
that the utility has to face—protec- 
tion of existing load and preparation 
for future load building.” 

After the war, he declared, “the 
electrical load now being taken up by 
war industries will taper off sharply, 
It must be picked up—and what is 
half as certain as that it can best 
be picked up through a vast expan- 
sion of the residential market?” 

Clark envisioned a post-war mar- 
ket for “literally millions of existing 
appliances which will then be worn 
out or ineffective by comparison with 
modern standards. <A big market 
will be waiting both for replacement 
and for those needs which cannot 

now be met.” 


tric Mfg. Co. to compute the maxi- %— 


mum prices it may charge in the sale 
of its domestic household refrigera- 
tors to persons who have obtained 
preference ratings from the War 
Production Board are established in 
Amendment No. 3 to Revised Price 
Schedule 102, announced by the OPA. 

The company which never sold its 
products to distributors, until recent- 
ly produced refrigerators solely for 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., for retail sale. 
As a result of this practice the com- 
pany had no need for prices at the 
distributors level. Amendment No. 2 
to Revised Price Schedule No. 102 
(household mechanical refrigerators), 
however, established a formula in 
which the distributors prices formed 
the base for computing the maximum 
retail prices at which manufacturers 
may make sales. 

The action may become effective 
June 15, 1942, and establishes the 
base prices at a level comparable 
with distributors prices previously 
approved by OPA for other manu- 
facturers. These prices cover the 
company’s cost of production and 
allow for a reasonable profit if the 
administrative expense per unit is 
reduced to that which existed in 
December, 1941. 

The base prices established are: 


Unit Model Cabinet Model 3 
214020 41124 $ 65.66 
214040 41126 71.83 
214041 41226 81.74 
214042 41216 81.23 
214150 41236 85.28 
214150 41326 93.49 
214150 41426 95.65 
214070 41336 98.46 
214072 41336 97.86 
224650 42236 87.72 
20500 4096 84.99 
214160 41358 105.19 
214161 41238 93.39 
214162 41428 100.20 
214162 41228 90.99 
214171 41338 104.62 


BE SAFE IN ANY EMERGENCY! 


Pulmosan 


No. 1600 FUMEGARD 


1. High Safety in all refrigerant fumes. 
2. Greater working freedom on the job. 
3. Long, efficient, low-cost service. 


On a feature-for-feature, 
basis, the No. 1600 Fumegard 


large, shatter-proof, non-fogging 


with extra canister. 


Pulmosan Safety Equip. Corp., 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dept. AC, 176 Johnson St., 


dollar-for-dollar 
is the finest 
face mask ever offered refrigeration men. 
its compact design, husky rubber face piece, 
lenses, 
tight fit, exhalation valve, scientific absorbents 
. . all assure highest working safety and 
comfort. Furnished complete in carrying case, 
Order one today. 


air- 


WRITE TODAY 


for literature giving 
full details and 


new low price. 


NAVY, AIR CORPS AND MERCHANT MARINE, 
BUT... WE'VE EXPANDED OUR CAPACITY 
TO TAKE CARE OF YOU, TOO.... — 
WHERE DO YOU GET ORDERS } ; 
BOY, THAT'S AN EASY ONES 


EVERY WwaR PLANT, SUIPYARD, 


HOSPITAL, ARMY CANTONMEN 
AND NAVAL BASE IN YOUR 
TERRITORY 1S A PROSPECT 


BUSH MFG.Ct 


* Commercial looting Unis * 


HARTFORD. CONN + 610 N.QAKLEY BLVD.,CHICAGCO. ILL 
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